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CHARITY COMMISSION. 


In the Matter of the Charity known as “ The British a a 
Peeeeet on the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,” founded 
ear 
IN THE MATTER OF ar eae TRUSTS ACTS, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, p tows an order has been made By. the 
Board of Charity Commissioners for ap and Wales ote ng 
Scheme for the of th ity, oad 
appointing Trustees thereof. 

A copy of the Order and Scheme may be inspected, free of cost, . Ame, 
except on Sundays, during the space of one calendar month, to be com- 
puted from the first publication of this Notice, at the office of the said 
a Whitehall, London, S.W., between the hours of 10 w. 


and 4 

Dated t this 15th day of July, 1887. D. R. FEARON, Secretary. 

‘Note.—Copies of the Order and Scheme may be obtained at the office 
of the Commissioners during the above-mentioned space of one month, 
at the price of 6d. each, which may be remitted by Post-Oftice Order, 
pheer to Danret Rozerr Fearon, at the Post Office, Charing Cross, or 

the amount be less than l1s., in penny postage stamps. 








ORCE STBR MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
‘EMBER 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1887. 

SUNDAY MORNING, September 4.—GRAND OPENING SERVICE. 

TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ The ELIJAH.’ 

TUESDAY EVENING. —Cantata,‘The GOLDEN LEGEND,’ and 
Miscellaneous Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Schubert’s MASS in £ flat, ‘HEAR MY 
PRAYER,’ and ‘The LAST JUDGMENT.’ 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—‘ The REDEMPTION.’ 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Uowen’s ‘RUTH,’ conducted by the Com- 
poser; ‘HYMN of PRAISE.’ 

THURSDAY EVENING. —Stanford’s ‘REVENGE,’ and Miscel- 
daneous Selection. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ The MESSIAH.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Closing Service by the Three Choirs. 

Principal Vocalists: Madame Albani and Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Eleanor Rees and Miss Hope Glenn; Mr. E. Lioyd and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Brereton and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

Programmes, containing full particulars, may be obtained either from 
Messrs. Datcurox & | Co. 5 or Mr. E. J. SraRx, High-street, Worcester. 


QXForD (Balliol) MAN seeks ENGAGEMENT 
as LIBRARIAN or SUB-LIB:  aecal Ten years’ experience.— 
Address G., 35, Cardigan-street, Oxford 


A LIBRARIAN, aving at present the sole 
charge of an important Scientific Library, desires to meet with a 
somewhat | ole APPOINTMENT. Excellent references,—Address H., 


7, Br , 


UB-EDITOR or LEADER-WRITER on DAILY, 
or the EDITORSHIP of a were PAPER. APPOINTMENT 
=... Satisfactory references.—W. H. Jowerr, Magazines, Liscard, 























A™ =! EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes for 
RARY EMPLOYMENT in connexion with Philosophical or 
Political laujemn. Distinction.—Address F. H., Edinburgh University. 


A t LADY desires LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. 
a eee of am, jae. a Py tars 

berd’s Bush green, W.- “ pacers aa 
SYCHOLOGICAL STORIES.—The Advertiser 

is ready to CONSIDER well-authenticated NARRATIVES of 
singular PERSONAL EXPERIENCES and Pp eng DREAMS, 


Manuscript or Reprint.—Addrees M. M., care of James Hogg & Sons, 
% Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


RAVELLER.—Young Man, with good connexion 

amongst the leading Booksellers in * scotland, desires to REPRE- 

SENT a oo firm of PUBLISHERS.—H. G., 337, Oxford-street, 
jon, 


Ween SCOTCH STORY, about 60 to 80 
Pomme for SERIAL PUBLICATION, —Apply No. (D. 15), 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E C. 


'O PUBLISHERS.—PARTNERSHIP or TEM- 
PORARY SITUATION in a High-Class House WANTED by a 
Gentleman with capital, of business habits and capacity ; age 24. Ome. 
Graduate, with thorough acquaintance with recent and Classical En, 
a educational requirements, and — of pd Lang. and Ane. 
D.B.K., Mr. Dobson's, High Harrogate. 


PABRINER WANTED, Active or  Mosning, | ae 
Retablisnecent ‘ee ‘North Ca tat uired, 7,500.—Appl No id 
Messrs, Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, $9, Fleetetreet- E.G; 


























T° AUCTIONEERS, BOOKSELLERS, or 
LIBRARIANS.—A YOUNG MAN, well educated, and having ~~ 
siderable =e in Cataloguing and general Libra Work, 
OPEN to an GAGEM ENT.” Thorough knowledge of French a 
ee sracclas references; moderate salary.—Address E. V., 105, 





(0 SOLICITORS,—The Advertiser, unarticled, 
an afd Slama eras ne rem bs 
ters en’ im, 


P ears, desirous of 
obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT as soon as ponibie: Very high re- 
ferences as to character and ability cam be given.—Address B. F., 
17, Edna-street, Battersea, 8. W. 


8. ‘KAMIJO, Critic and Dealer in Japanese 
e Fine Arts. has ON VIEW ANCIENT and MODERN rg 





YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Type-Writer with 
speed and accuracy.—Type-Writing Office, 34, Southampton-street, 
Strand, under the management of Miss Faraan and Miss E. Dickens.— 
Pupils Taught. 


[YPE-WRITIN G, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLADDING, 
23, Hayter-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, open Legal or other ea COPIED with accuracy 

and di tech jies.—Address E. Ticar, 
27, Maitland hamount nooner hill, N. v Fustablished 1884. 


RAVELLING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP 

REQUIRED by M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. Experienced 
Traveller, Linguist, Athlete. Unexceptionable references.—Address 
Oxon, Junior Travellers’ Club, 96, Piccadilly. 


A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Math. Tripos 
1882) eens ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTOR. Highest 
ials for Teaching.—M A., Warrington Lodge, 
Waddon, A, 

RT MASTER, — WANTED, for the Sidney 
Cooper Gallery ef Art, Canterbury, an experienced ART MASTER. 
Salary, 100/. a year and half the Government Grant. Classes are held 
on two days and three evenings, and the Master will be permitted to 

accept other engagements subject to the sanction of the Committee. 
Pgs of testimonials of recent date, together with a letter aceite 
and must be sent to my office before 
10 ry ’elock on Wednesday, ‘the a August instant. 

yo 


gee coh the Committee, 
iT WM. FLINT, "Town Clerk. 


























Canterbury, 9th August, 1887. 


INGSTON-UPON-HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The seat ae of Hull a APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT- 
MENT of HEAD MASTER of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, the emolu- 
ee of which, independent of ‘School Fees, amount to about 203. per 


orThe 2 School is at present temporarily carried on in the Baker-street 
Rooms, the rent of which is paid by the Master. The Emoluments and 
Fees (4 Guineas per annum by the Sons of Burgesses or Freemen and 
6 Guineas by other Pupils) will be received by the Master, who must 
provide the necessary Assistant Masters, and defray all expenses in con- 
nexion with the carrying on of the School. The number of Scholars at 
the end of the last term was 99, but this number is capable of consider- 
able increase, the Scholars in 1836 numbering 155. 

The person appointed will be required to enter upon his duties on the 
llth October next. Pprssyees must Graduates of one of the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 

The appointment will be deteressmadlo by three months’ notice on 
either side, and 7 may be determined as soon as a scheme for the appli- 
cation of a sum of 50,0001., which has been given to the town for educa- 
tional purposes, has been ‘settled. 

Further information may be d from the und d, to whom 
applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies or prints of 
testimonials, must be sent on or before MONDAY, the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, esi Autaay “ Application for Sy of Head Master 
Grammar Sc! LL DAWE, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, ‘ul, ‘13th August, 1867. 


THE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 








btai 











The Uni 
The salary is 400). per Ann 
The duties of the menstenter will be— 
(1) To —- to the various classes in the Physical Labora- 
t 





--_carnes pplications for the above post. 


es. 
(2) To ouree. wack Lectures as may be from time to time 
arranged. 
(3) To assist the Professor generally in the work of the Physical 
partment. 


Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to the AGent-GENERAL 
for the Colony of Victoria, 8, Vic’oria Chambers, ae West- 
minster, London, 8.W., not later than 20th September nex 

The selected Candidate will be granted 100i. for nis passage to 

A. C. BROWNLESS. 


ioe COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES 

SIXTH SERIES, for which 2s. 6d. each will be given.— 
Address JOHN’ C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ARIS. —The ATHENEUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling upabout TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation will be 

held om the 8th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information apply to the 
Bursar, 8t. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 
(close to oo ee Station) ~ ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELE —— S$ for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. = COLE — separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent ne —The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY 
September 20. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. (No branch.) paeoxnoreies by 
Royal Charter, 1853. Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN. Lady Resident 
— Miss CROUDACE. Pupils Sey thes from Fourteen Years of age. 
Higher Course for d abov Professors and Lecturers: 
B. H. Alford, J. B. Bedford, C. °F. Coscia, Rev. Canon Elwyn, Henry 
Gadsby, Rev. Ne Henslow, E F eee W. H H. Hudson, H. Lalle- 
W. Milroy, J. R. Marchant, Henry Morley, J. M. 
G. AG arr, G. Weil. Pianoforte and Singing taught by 
w.G. Cusins, William Shakespeare, and Assistants. Three Scholarships 
are open. Boarders received by Miss Wood, 41, Harley-street, and Miss 
Knott, 2, 2, Brunswick-place, Regent's I s Park. Particulars of Secretary, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 465, 
Harley-street, W. (No branch ) For GIRLS from Phe to Fourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY 
NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 6. 
Particulars of Secretary. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, 8 E., LONDON. 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
Professers—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professors Fontanier, Ferrero, Churtun Collins 


Classes assemble SEPTEMBER 


























Full List and ref on applicati 
. 1887. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATUKE.—Twenty-eighth Session. 
LADIES’ DIVISION.—Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, and Music of 
the highest class, resume MONDAY, October 3rd. 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—Mechani’al and Civil Colonial Sec- 
tion. Next Term commences MONDAY, September 5th 
IMPROVEMENT of ESTATES.—Surveying and Bagincerinn Sa 
to beautifying and improving Land. Nex Entries SEPTEMBER 1 
tuses of the unders gned in the Library, next Byzantine wees » 
Crys 


Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 
_Super 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE, 1887. —Messrs, 
JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham- -gardens, London, W., passed the 
FIRST CANDIDATE, viz 
Mr. LUDOVIC C PORTER, with 2,097 marks. 
Another Candidate was only 16 marks short of success. 
een — in the various subjects :— 
First—History. 
Second, Third, — Fifth—Literature. 
Seventh—Gree 
iaovent—-Easts. 
Sixth—Italian. 
Ona pare occasion the following places were obtained, viz., 
rst—Full Marks in eee never before obtained. 
First Mueverietty and Magnetis 
Second and Ninth—Literature. 








Department. 





—Logic 

These results are obtained by careful instruction of the Candidates by 
astaff of Forty Tutors, which is one of the largest at any educational 
id. There are no large classes. and the number 





elbourne 5 
July 7h, 1887. Ch lor of the U Ai 


ERMANY.—The Rev. A. DAMMANN, D.D., of 
Eisenach (Thuringia), RECEIVES into his house SIX "BOARDERS 
for Private Tuition, especially in rman, French, and the Ciassics. 
Beautiful and healthy locality. Terms moderate.—Address as above. 


TRE COLLEGE, SIDMOUTH. — Principal, R. 
SHINDLER, M.A. ”_ GEN’ TLEMEN’S SONS receive careful 

training with yo share of individual attention. Wgntge for 
Universities, oars and other Examinations. French a 

spoken. Large House in seventeen acres of ground. Liperal Table. 
‘erms moderate and inclusive. 


versity 











LENALMOND TRINITY COLLEGE 


(in the Perthshire Highlands). 


CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES, the latter a Systematic Practical 
Education for Boys entering early upon life. ES pent oe re for the 
Universities. Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinatio’ 

Several BURSARIES, of the value of 50i., will be awarded in Fal aly. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. THe Warpen, 

Glenalmond, N.B. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 
BEDFORD. 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
Fee, 601. to 75s. a year. 
The Examiner of the Oxford and Cambridge Board reports of th 
French and German — pit 2 
“T am glad to re 80 favourably of both languages. The pa 
are most excellent, while everything shows great conversational ac- 
with the languages, Throughout the school the goodness of 








nay PICTURES painted by the most celebrated Artists q' 


the and fluency of expression are hee 4 aia It is 





‘ares, Bronze Vases, Swords, , Of great interest. and 
requests Ladies and Gentlemen to View them at 23, Bernard-s' 
Russell-equare, W.C. his short stay in London, he will also b be 
pleased to attend wherever criticism is desired. 








rare ‘to find such 00d results obtained in an English school. 
NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 27th. 
Prospectus from Rey. rue Restpent Cuap.ary. 





of Pupils is limited, so that each may receive a proper amount of indi- 
vidual attention. 


ESSRS. JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham- 
vIOR. gardens, London, W., prepare for the AKMY and CIVIL SER- 


At the — ‘aan alae EXAMINATION the following passed :— 
Pla A. Bell me. Marks. 
tl. 





h. o d. 2. 
Two others were Sth, ¢. e, one and fi piace 
In 1886 the places taken were &th, lith, 32a arth, ooeth, 39th, 47th, 
52nd, 57th, 59th, 62nd. 
SANDHURST EXAMINATION. 
ly. 1887 


Ju 
The following passed :— 
Name. 
A. F. H. Ferguson ......ssce00 


7) 
yr 
? 


Ma 
= 
& 


Place. 
First (Cav.)...... 
Sth do. . 


“Zz 
ann 


28582 





see 


geeeeseueies 





5,266 
8A ANDHURST. —Thirty-eeven passed in 
on “Phe § four in 1388, ~— up te date in 1887, 

RY.—Twenty-four in 1856; eighteen, April, 1887. 

MILITIA; MILITARY COMPETITIVE —Thirty-five in 1886 ; twenty- 
two - March. 1 

NE TERM Commences 24th AUGUST. 

Fogel and detailed lists of successes on application. 
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WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutical! Courses). 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4. EVENING CLASSES DEPAKTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments and of Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (twelve in number, and varying from 12] to 100). per 
annum) will be forwarded on application to the Registrar of the Coileze, 
or may be obtained from Mr J. E. Cornisn, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian Schoo! and the Departments of Applied 
Science and Technology and of the Fine Arts) begins on OCTOBER 4. 
Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by the Rev, Professor A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A. The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on 
OCTOBER 3. v0 aed Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. H. RADCLIFFE 
CROCKER, F.R.C 

Instruction is ciel for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &e. (value 
2,000/.) may be obtained from the College. Gower-street, W. 

The Examinations for Andrews Entrance Prizes (Languages and 
Science) and for Medical and (Gilchrist) Engineering Entrance Exhi- 
bitions begin September 29. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 19. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Statio! 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., ‘Secretary. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W 


St BARTHOLOMEY\ es HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN 0 on MONDAY. October 3rd, 1887. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the oe ge barcaeioe pa The Hospital comprises a service of 750 
a t 











is 5 for at Swanley).—For further ag 
pply, personally or ay. ‘letter, to the WarpeN of the College, St. Bar- 
Thaler’ 's Hospital, 

A Handbook Brecreed: on application. 








S? BARTHOLOMEW™ 5 HOSPITAL and 


CLASSES FOR _  ONIVERSIT? OF LONDON. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class (open to all Students, whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from October Ist till July in preparation for the above examina- 
_ _ pea 

LOGY—T. W. SHORE, MD B.Sc. London, Lecturer on Com- 
rative Anatomy to the Hospital. 

PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY—F. WOMACK, M.B. B.Sc. London, 

Demonstrator of Natural Philosophy and of Chemistry to the 


ospital. 

Fee, 122. 12s. ; to Students of the Hospital, 10). 10s. 

This Class is also suitable for Students entering for the Intermediate 
B.8c. Examination. 

A Special Course is provided for Students entering for =~ January 
Examination, and will begin early in September. Fee, 10]. 1 

Single subjects may also be takhen—BIOLOGY, 5i. 5s ; CHEMISTRY, 
5i. 5s.; PHYSICS, 5/. 5s. 

For further particulars apply to the Warppn of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A detailed Syllabus of the Classes forwarded on application. 


a BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SOROL. aESuIre. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 1302. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 24th and. Following Days. 
One of the value of 130i. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this 
Examination under ‘'wenty Years of age, if of sufficient m og Fer the 
other, the Candidates must be under I'wenty-five Years of a; 
The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, elany; and 
Biology. No Candidate to take more than four subjects 





THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
Distribution of Prizes at 3PM. by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London. At4p.m a Reception will be held in the new School Buildings. 

nigra ot Entrance Scholarships (value 100/. and 60%.) on Sep- 
tember 29:h an 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 10%. 
Special provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the 
Preliminary Scientific (M B.) Examination. 

The new RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE provides accommodation for 
Thirty Students and a Resident Warden 

For Prospectuses apply at the Hospital to - Resident Medical Officer, 
or to PEARCE GOU: LD, Dean. 


S?- GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. DENT, at Four p.1.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal 
application between One and Three p.m.; or by letter addressed to the 
Dean at the Hospital. 


S!: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 








The WINTER SESSION will feed = OCTOBER 3rd, with an 
Introductory Address by Mr. CRITC 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the Pes aoa Present Students will take 
place the same evening, the Dean of the Medical School in the chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following will be offered for 
competition on September 30th and October Ist :— 

One SCHOLARSHIP in NATURAL SCIENCE of the value of 100 
Guineas, open to any Syesapie ‘nee has not completed a Winter 
Session of Study at a Medical § 

Three SC hopes in NATURAL SCIENCE, each of the value 
of 50 Guineas, under the same conditions. 

One SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 100 Guineas, open to Students 
from Epsom College, being sons of Medical Men, and wko have not com- 
pleted a Winter Session of Study at a Medical School. 

Two SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 50 Guineas, open to Students from the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or other University, who have not 
entered at any London ‘Medical School. 

The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant 
districts of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all 
parts of the Metropolis. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1853, 
especially as regards the Laboratories for the teaching of Physiology 
and Chemistry, have been further enlarged a the addition of a wing 
containing a new Library and a Pathological Laboratory. In the 
Students’ Cluba large Dining Hall and Reading Room have been added. 

The course of teaching at this School ensures careful and complete 
preparation for all the examining boards, the public services, and the 
higher er examinations. 

1 Classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination 


Specia 
of the University of London. Fee, 10/. 10s., which will be returned to 
any member of the class who enters as a tual Pupil. Gentlemen 


Trpe 

who enter for this course count their medical studies from the time at 

which they their at d on the Lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in pre- 
paring for the ‘final examinations. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply aos at4dp.m., or 
by letter to GEORGE P. FIELD, 

SIDNEY PHILLIPS, ML D., Sub-Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE, 33 and 35, Westbourne-terrace, W.—Students may reside 

in the College under the supervision of the Wardens. Dr. PEARCE and 
Mr. LUFF. Terms, 90 Guineas for the Academical Year, including the 
of the D of the School on three evenings of the 


“Prospectus and Rules may be obtained from the Warpens. 











CAPE WILD FLOWERS.—Panels of the above 

Painted from Nature in Oil and Water Colours. Studies carefully 
Drawn and Coloured.—For specimens and particulars apply by mail to 
H.C. L., Post Office, Port Elizabeth, 8. Africa. 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Sixth year 
4 of publication. Considerable sum sunk in its establishment, 
Offered for 25 1 —EpiTor, 30, Comeragh- road, West Kensington, S.W. 
4} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card o 


Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


i R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 

ACCOUNTANT. Advice as as to the best mode of Pubtish- 
ing. m behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of aaenae Property carefully séailarton Safe a obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. Highest r free.— 
la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 























W Bes WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTE S and 
e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London ; a « The 
Charterhouse Press,’’ 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 

the 


CxA RLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., of 
CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789), Tooks-court, Chancery- 
lane, London. «ffer their services as PRINTERS to Authors, Publishers, 





and others, Telephone, 2704; Telegram, “* Whittingham, London.’ 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
A (LIMITED). 


80 to 34, New aig ve 281, Regent-street, W.; and 
, King-street, E.c. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pezr Anncn, 
Commencing at any Date. 


N.B.—Free pes! of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptiona 
from TWO GUINEAS Per Annem. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Axncm, 
Commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus 
Lessening the Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a Constant Supply of the 


Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Prospectuses, with full Ss and Monthly Lists of Books adde& 
to the Library, Postage Free on application. Catalogues, One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street, London. 


Etrris & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








ICTURE RESTORING.—Advertiser, with a life- 
long experience with important Seager 8 Old Italian, German, 
@c,and French Schools, also Modern, &c., will be glad of WORK at 
OWNER’S RESIDENCE or otherwise. References. — Address Rer- 
STAU RATORE, at Hilburn’s Advertisement Office, 99, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


[THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 








The JEAFFRKESON EXHIBITION (vaiue 2W.) will be d for 
at the same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and a two of the three following languages :—Greek, French, and 


The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1887. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice 
of any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates a be required to enter at St. Birtho- 
and are 





lomew’s Hospital in the Oct the 
eligible for the other Hospital Scholarshipssnd Prizes. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOLARSHIPS OBTAINABLE i STUDENTS AT 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITA 





At E : Bi p in acasinter «. £130 

Junior .. oo o o- o- - 10 

Jeaffreson Exhibition o. o oo oo o- 20 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition i 


huter Scholarship, Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia 


ica 

At End of First Year: ‘Three Junior ‘Scholarships, Abatomy. 
Physielogy. Chemistry, Materia Medi-a £50, £30, £20 

t End of Second Year : Senior Scholarship, Anatomy, Physiology, 


Chemistry 5 
At End of Third and later Years:  Kirke’s # Scholarship (in Clinical 
Medi — eh — ster oe ee « 30 
enbury Scholars! — 
In — ee et ee . oo oo e 380 
o o- 30 
and poe 


— 
Lawrence po (in "Medicine, 8 
wifery) and 4 : urnery, 


42 
For particulars, application may be made to” the Wasvex of the 
College, at 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S™: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL, SCHOOL, 





Albert Embankment, London 

The WINTER SESSION of 1887-88 will a a on OCTOBER 1 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by R. W. REID, Esq. 
F.R.C.8., at 3 p.m. 

Two Entrance Science caearieies ¥. of a Sguiness and 60i. respectively, 
open to all First-Year Students, wil ffered for sp res range The 

wojoote will be ke aa on a the oe ath wand ie of October, and the 
sui w em: sics, with either Botan: i 
at the option of cater — ‘i wc aeatiaae 

Classes are heid throughout the fe ss i 

Scintine” ana ey year for the “ Prelimi 


of the Universit 
London. saris 
All Hospital nt perenne are open to Students without extra charge. 
Money Prizes of eonsiderable value are awarded at 
Examinations, as also several Medals 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
— >, fered J by igs tice, py special arrangements are 
entering in their second or subsequent 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. eyow ren gaitig 
Several Medieal Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
Register of wotans oth yin om is kept in the Secretary's Office. 


Secretat 1 be obtained f 

oe. Soones: a may ni rom hs Medical 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 








HO .2 ® #@, B42, Ts 


PUBLISHERS of ILLUSTRATED WORKS are invited to apply for 
terms of DRESDE =; PHOTOPR pt ea Meer most gor and least 
I i 





BES, RARE SECOND- HAND. — Send for 
AUGUST LIST, gratis and post . Commissions promptly 
executed.—M. MARKHAM, 135, Pentonvilieroad, London, N. 


A DYERTISER having a Copy of the . FIRST 

EDITION of ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS’ FOR SALE is OPEN 
to OFFERS.—Apply by letter to R. B., Beech House, London-road, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


‘THE following BOOKS are offered for SALE 
by FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83, High-street, Maryle- 
bone, London :— 


Arabian Nights, the Villon Society’s ayer 9 vols, 1882. 152. 
Bell's Library of Natural History, 2,500 Co! i Plates. a 1870, 257. 
Classica, 26 vols. 8vo. cloth (Bell), 18: £7-83, 71. 7 











expensive meth 
after Portrait by Mayall & Co., in the tow; for — 1887. 
e Agents in the United Kingdo: 
THE ELECTROTY PE AGENCY, 19, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excelience in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 
COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 


COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a 
PHOTOGRAPH can be taken ; 
and is largely ee by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Pal and other Learned 


Societies, and by the Leading Publishers. 











HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 


TEN ETCHINGS BY ne MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Proc: and ae 
with Preface and Lilustrative Notes by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M 


Complete in elegant Portfolio, Three Guineas. 





L D R I 8. 








NOL E°xR*T aT 2 eH OS. 


Twenty-five Autotypes from Negatives by W. J. STILLMAN, Esq., 
of the Acropolis and Parthenon. 


Selected and issued by authority of the Hellenic Society. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 








cape 's Decameron, the Villon Society’s Edition, "large. paper, 3 vols. 


Bohn’ ‘s a Volumes, complete Set, ~ vols. cloth, ig oe 31. 10s. 

Brash’s (R.) The Ogam ease Monuments, 4to. 

Brayley and Britton’s History 0! faurrey, 5 ore oon ay ‘cloth, 1850, 47. 

Egan’s (Pierce) Life in London, first edition, full calf extra, gile 

edges, fine copy (by Tout), 1821, 61. 6s. 

Froude’s History of England, best edition, 12 vols. cloth, 5i. 

Geneste’s His of the English Stage, 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1832, 71. 

— (Sir 8. R.) Notes on the Churches of Kent, 8vo. cloth, 1877, 5s. 

ne, 1855-67, 24 vols. half-morocco. 4}. 4s. 

Jardine’ * Naturalists’ Library, best edition, 40 vols. half-calf gilt, 1830, 67. 

a = of England, best edition, 4 vols. 8vo. full calf gilt, 


— 
23, 41. 
Litere's (E.) 5 Bitionnatre de de la Langue Frangaise, avec le Supp'ément, 
5 vols. 4s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Chips from a German Workshop, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 13380, 
Punch, an Original Set, complete, 91 vols. cloth, 1841-85, we 


Thackeray's Works, Edition de Luxe, 24 vols cloth, 1879, 
Thackeray’s Esmond. <7 edition, 3 vols. half-morocco ie, uncut, gilt 
top (by Tout, 1852), 21. 12s. 
ee and ee e Angler, Nicholas’s Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
. lbs. 


"Catalogues gratis. Libraries Purchased. 


TAINES, —- BANKS OF THE THAMES. — 
DETACHED HOUSE TO BE LET on LEASE.—Contains Three 
Reception and Five tted Bath-Room, Kitchen, &c. In 
thorough repair. Gas laid on. Large well-stocked Garden. Dry gravel 
soil. Ten minutes’ walk from rail and town. Rent, 901.—Apply Mans- 
BRIDGE & | SAVAGE, Staines; or to C. Noss, 38, Upper Bedford. -place, W.C. 


0 OINS. 
S P N K & 8 O 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, ia Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





N, 


The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Excha 
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M485 TWAIN (4 B. 8. L. CLEMENS) 


Says 
PROF. LOISETTE'S Syeres OF MEMORY: 


“I had before been able, like most people, to store up and lose things 
in the dark Sar of my Memory, but he showed me how to light up the 
cellar. It is the difference—to change the fizure—between having 
money where you can’t collect it and having it in your pocket. ‘The 
information cost me but little, yet I value itat a proligious figure.’’ 

Prospectus post free from Prof. A. Loiserre, 37, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 








Sales by Auction 


Medical Library of the late Dr. WILSON a ey order of 
the Executors)—Stocks of Two Book 8 
—Morocco Aibums, Sc. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


their Rooms, 115. Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 





August 23, and Three Following Days. at 1 o'clock, a large COL- 
LECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, irre bi MEDICAL 
LIBRARY of the late Dr WILSON FOX, 2 ge Upper euoss 
street, W., amd the Stocks ot ‘Two Bookselle! ‘ also, 1,000 London 
Drawing-Room 200 Beautiful Americans, By Spielhagen— 
177 Irish Pride—230 Maud Clayton—Quarto Family Bibles—Drawing- 
Books and Illuminations—Morocco Photogrsphic Albums—Musical Box 
—American Orguinettes—Original Water-Colour Sketches by Ernest 
os0-eas of Autograp nd § hes of well-known Actors and 


Artis c. 
rte To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 26, at half - past 12 o'clock Psctety, oe 
LENSES, and other 
—Opera and Field Glasses— Galvanic, woe and nd Electrical pone 
—beautiful self-acting Musical Clock in Spanish Mahogany case, and the 
usual Miscellaneous Property. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


MOSELEY LODGE, MOSELEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 
MESSS. THOMAS & BETTRIDGE are in- 




















structed by the Executors of the late CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
Bsq., to SELL by AUCTION, on the 30th AUGUST inst . and Following 
_ 8, the fine COLLECTION of old REGAL and PROVINCIAL COINS 


TOKENS—Historic, Masonic, and War Medals—the choice Heraldic 
and other rare Old China—the Library of Books, specially rich i in Wi orks 
on Heraldry, Numismatics, Arch ey, &c.—an q 

of Book-Plates, in folio vol 
Oil AS Bngravings—rare Carved and other Cabinets; also a 
ld Furniture, and the Collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants. 








Saturday and Monday, the 27th and 29th of August. 
y card from the adie 


d of the A 


View da 
Admission 


catalogues may be tail 


Ready on the 25th, price One Shilling, 
CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1887. 
Contents. 
LOOKING ACROSS the a of THEBES. From the Tomb of the 
Pharaohs. (Frontispiece.) 
The MODERN NILE. With Illustrations. Edward L. Wilson. 
SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFS. Chaps. 29-30. Harold Frederic. 
The LOONS. A Lampman. 
canetne and HUNTING in the SHOSHONE. With Lllustrations. 
W. 8. Rainsford. 
The SONNET. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
An UNPUBLISHED DRAFT of a NATIONAL CONSTIITUTION by 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. Witha Facsimile. Moncure D. Conway. 
A BRIDE of a YEAR. Mrs. Fields. 
A COLLECTION of UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of THACKERAY. 
VI. With gs and Reprod of Letters. 
BANKRUPT. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
The ie FLAME of TORIN JI: a Tale of Japanese Life. With 
5 Illustrations. E. H. House 
The DEVELOPMENT of the AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


28, Waterloo-street, 














George T. 


FLANDROE’'S MOGUL. A.C. Gordon. 
LE GRENIER. Robertson Trowbridge. 
ENGLISH in NEWSPAPERS and NOVELS. Adams Sherman Hill. 
The WONDERFUL COUNTRY. John Boyle O'Reilly. 
The MOTIF of BIRD-SONG. Maurice Thompson. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedford-street, Strand. 


A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 in., seven stamps by post, 
HAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. Simple 
Directions for Immediate Treat: t Cases - 
eo Sm ya gas t common a Childre: dren aboard mo 
vides against—Bites of Animals. Kroken Limbs, Bruises, Burn 
cmiderowing: gg ey Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting 
Fics. Nose-bleed: Po! ids, Stings, Substances 
Eyes, or Nose, 8 iowing Odin, Buttons, &c., Wounds 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, ‘Threadneedle-street. 


Just published, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Dee BAR RABBA or JESUS BAR ABBA. 
aligns HENRY PRATT, M.D., Author of ‘New Aspects of Life and 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
440 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ASPECTS of LIFE and RELIGION. 











THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ROF. A. H. SAYCE.—LECTURES on the ORI. 


N and GROWTH of RELIGION as Illustrated by the BABY- 
LONIAN RELIGION, with an Appendix, 460 pp. i » 


PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
Just published, Vol. II. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE, PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on the 
8 of its HISTORY. I. HISTORY of the PHILO 
of RELIGION from SPINOZA to the PRESENT Dav. rotesor 
Vat nr SHOW SOM RTETNACHEN’ she Sahie bal Win 
° to the PR. T 
a egy by the Author, _— DAY. with 
jams & Norgate, 14, Stone, nt-gard 
and’: "0, South Frederick-street, Edinburg’ a een 








G. BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


—>—_ 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES, 
By Dr. JULIUS STINDE. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: 
SKETCHES OF BERLIN LIFE. 
First Part. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s. May be had at the Bookstalls. 


‘*Tne sketches are as graphic in their way as those of 
Dickens.” —Times. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 
Second Part. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 
Translated by HARRIET F. POWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


In feap. 4to. double column, illustrated. 
Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a 


FARTHING; or, Some Paseres Si =” the Life of an Only Son. With 
12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingha! 


Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story 


for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD: a 


Book for Boys. With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


Mrs. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. With 9 Illustrations by Wolf. 


Mrs. EWING'S Eas of the WINDMILL. 


With 11 1 


Mrs. EWING’S £ GREAT EMERGENCY, 


and other Tales. With 4 Illustrations. 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other 


Tales. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


With Illustrations by Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, 
and others. Two Series. 1s. each. 


Miss PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


With 18 Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Two Series. 1s each. 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for Young 


People. With 12 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 














ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 


A SELECTION. 
Feap. 8vo. a bound in cloth, with Portrait, 
FIVE SHILLINGS per Volume. 
BLAKE, With a Memoir by W. M, Rossetti. 
BURNS. With a Memoir by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. 
vols. 
CAMPBELL, Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. 


A. W. HILL 
CHATTERTON, Edited by the Rev. W. W. 


SKEAT, M.A. 2 vols 

CHAUCER, Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 6 vols. 

COLERIDGE, With Introduction and Notes by 
T. ASHE, B.A. 2 vols. 

COWPER. Including his Translations. 
JOHN BRUCE, F.8.A. 3 vols 

GOLDSMITH. With Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MITFORD. 

GRAY. With Notes and Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MITFORD. 


Edited by 


HERBERT. Edited by the Rev. A. B. GROSART. 


KEATS. With a Memoir by the late Lorp 
HOUGHTON. 

MILTON. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mitrorp, 
3 vols. 


POPE. With Memoir by the Rev. A. Dyce. 3 vols. 
RALEIGH, Edited by the Rev. J. HANNAH, D.C.L. 
ROGERS, With Memoir by Epwarp BELL, M.A. 
SPENSER. Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER. 5 vols, 
THOMSON. With Memoir by Sir H. Nicos, 


London: GEORGE Bett & Sons, York-street, 





Covent-garden. 


A FIFTH EDITION OF MR. T. P. O'CONNOR'S 


‘The PARNELL MOVEMENT’ 


is ready this day at all Booksellers’. 
Stitched wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


JOHN MORLEY, in his speech 


at Manchester on July 7th, ae _- 


‘*T picked up yesterday a shilling book, which I advise you 
to buy. I do not agree with all of it; with much of it Ido 
agree. But I advise you to buy this book, ‘The History of 
the Parnell Movement,’ by the Member ‘tor the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool, Mr. T. P, O'Connor.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


302 pp., with Copious Index, 1s. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


Popular Edition, Revised, and written up to date. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, or 
may be obtained direct from the Publishers on receipt of 
1s. 2d. stamps for Shilling Edition or 2s. 4d. for Two-Shilling 
Edition. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


‘“‘The Times says :—“ Mr. O'Connor writes with extra- 
ordinary force, animation, and eloquence. He writes as an 
impassioned advocate, no doubt, but he is too good an 
advocate to write with gratuitous or conscious unfairness. . 
We have read nothing on that important — —_ succinct, 
more lucid, more d c, or more fascina' There is no 
denying that this book is most fascinating 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


Truth says :—‘‘It is, to my Leg ag ipcovganstty the 
most brilliant historical work that has for many 
years; and it is absolutely indepen” to a competent 
understanding of the most momentous movement of our 
generation.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


The Contemporary Review says :—‘‘ He presents his facts s9 
impressively and with such impassioned sincerity that the 
reader cannot help being carried away by them.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ One of the most interesting books 
that has been published for many a day. Tory, Whig, and 
Radical will tallow with deepening interest the narrative of 
Mr. O'Connor. As specimens of literary portraiture the 
sketches are exceedingly and unusually fine. Mr. O’Connor 
writes well, never wanties off into side issues, and though 
in his ear! chapters he has te go over old ground, he 
always keeps clear of worn-out tracks.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ He is a most agreeable writer, with 
a fluent, easy, picturesque style, and he has given us a 
volume which everybody can read with pleasure whether he 
agrees or disagrees with the writer.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


The Freeman’s Journal says:—‘‘ The style of the writer is 
simple and direct, but withal strangely effective. Of Mr. 
O’Connor’s many powers, his power of bringiog vividly 
before his reader the individuality of a man is perhaps the 
greatest. With great pains, great skill, and unmatched 
eloquence he has made out an indictment. Remarkable 
men of whose inner life we know nothing are, h the 
medium of Mr O’Connor’s pages, brought close to us, and 
instead of vague embodiments, we are confronted with men 
of flesh and blood.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


The Cologne Gazette says :—‘‘ He commands a style which 
is scarcely equalled for clearness and picturesqueness, so 
that the Times, which vehemently opposes his party, 
devotes nearly three columns to the work, and calls it 
fascinating reading.” 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


By T. P. OCONNOR, M-P., 


Author of ‘ Gladstone’s House of Commons,’ ‘ The Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield,’ &c. 






































Warp & DOWNEY, Publishers, 








12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 

LADY M. MAJENDIE’S “ PRECAU- 
TIONS.” [/mmediately, 


HER SON. By E. Werner. Now 


ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


An UGLY DUCKLING. By 
HENRY ERROL. Second Edition, now ready. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“It is with real regret that we can give no more 
space to do full justice to a novel which, while con- 
structed with the utmost simplicity, and without a 
single exaggeration in the way of speech, incident, 
or emotion, is strikingly original, powerful in its 
reticence, full both of humorous and varied observa- 
tion, and of delicate pathos, true to the subtlest 
lights and shades of human nature, and unfailingly 
fresh, interesting, and charming from beginning 
to end,” — Graphic. 


The GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


By —— and ——. Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vc. 


The STORY of a KISS. By Mrs. 


WYNNE. Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 


The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 68. 


NEW EDITIONS IN CHEAP FORM. 


—_~~——. 





Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘ The New Republic.” 





Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of ‘ Vendetta!’ &c. 





Now ready, I vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


DOCTOR CUPID. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo., 68. 


BORDERLAND. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. Is. 


THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


NOTICE. —Mrs. PARR’S New Story, 
‘LOYALTY GEORGE,’ commences 
in the current Number of TEMPLE 
BAR. 





TIcHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
——~— 


The TREASURE of THORBURNS. 


By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of ‘A Good Hater,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WEEPING FERRY. A Novel. By 


GEORGE HALSE. 2 vols. 
‘The story is told with much charm of style, and is marked further 
by considerable power of portraiture, and an intimate familiarity on the 
part of the author with rural scenes and manners. ’— Daily Telegraph. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By Arthur 


A. HOFFMANN. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Hoffmann has an eye for the humorous aspects of character, and 
a faculty for wricing crisp and natural dialogue, which impart a genial 
lightness to his story.”"—Scotsman. 


The SON of HIS FATHER. By 


Se —— Auther of ‘It was a Lover and his Lass,’ ‘ Agnes,’ 
c. 3 vols. 

“No previous work of Mrs. Oliphant’s better justifies her high 
position among English novelists than her new book. It is difficult to 
speak too hizhly of the truth, power, and pathos of this tale.”’ 

Morning Post. 

“Mrs. Oliphant makes some good hits and points, produces some 
strong situations, presents some touching and well-coloured scenes.”’ 

St. James's Gazette. 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


‘Lauterdale’ 3 vols. 
“It is a pleasure tor d with such fid as we feel in this 
instance one of the brightest and most agreeable novels recently pub- 
lished.” —IUustrated News. 


JACOBI’S WIFE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘ No Saint,’ ‘An Open Foe,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The story is one of powerful interest.’’—Zilustrated News. 
“ A powerful novel, full of strong sensation.”’—Scotsman. 


On the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Dita,’ ‘Once More,’ *Sisters-in-Law,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 4vo. 6s. 
“** On the Scent,’ with its simple pictures of French peasant-life and 
its merry English giris and boys, is better worth one's time than scores 
of more tumultuous works.” — World. 


A GREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 


SHIP. By W. DUTTON BURRARD. 3 vols. 
“ The book as a whole is fascinating and even original, and leaves a 


distinct impression behind ’’— Atheneum. 
“ Very cleverly told, and full of capital touches of life and character.” 
Literary World. 


IN BAD HANDS. By F. W. Robin- 


SON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3vols. (Next week. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
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English Men of Letters.—Keats. By Sidney 
Colvin. (Macmillan & Co.) 


No doubt the present time is peculiarly rich 
in men whose talents and accomplishments 
are so various that they combine the power 
of producing solid and enduring work with 
the faculty of meeting the demands of the 
hour for work that is not, and need not be, 
either solid or enduring. It is not among 
these, who can write in an interesting and 
brilliant way for the magazines and news- 
papers, and can also produce high - class 
criticism in pure literature, or perhaps im- 
portant books of original mont in science, 
that Mr. Sidney Colvin is to be numbered. 
He belongs to another class of writers alto- 
gether—men who are not so many-handed 
—men who, being positively incapacitated 
for the production of perfunctory work, 
must always produce their best or else cease 
to produce at all. Though in the volume 
before us the writer gives expression to a 
regret that ‘lack of strength and of leisure 
has so long delayed the execution of the 
task entrusted to him,”’ we suspect that the 
same passion for thoroughness which charac- 
terized his essay on the fine arts in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and the mono- 
graph on Landor in the present series is in 
some measure answerable for the delay. A 
writer can hardly be expected to move with 
the rapidity of a journalist if in preparing 
a popular monograph for one of the 
numerous ephemeral series that push each 
other from the bookstalls he is as careful 
in the selection and marshalling of proofs— 
if he is as distrustful of all human testimony 
and of the deep treachery of ‘facts ’—as 
though he were writing for immortality. A 
writer who, to make way for a newly dis- 
covered fact, or a new reading of an old 
one, would, apparently, be quite capable of 
stopping the press at the last moment, or of 
caccelling an entire chapter, is somewhat 
handicapped in these days of literary agility. 
But if this is an infirmity it is one for which 
we confess to feeling a deep sympathy. For 
is not biography a solemn thing, and is not 
this the temper in which every biography 
should be written? Especially is it not the 
temper in which the biography of such a 
poet as Keats should be written? Keats 
died so young (died at the age when most 





poets are just beginning to do good work)— 
between his later and his earlier poetry the 
gulf, as regards artistic judgment, is so vast— 
that the accurate chronology of every verse 
of his is of the very last importance to the 
critic who would trace the growth of his 
unique genius. If we look at the greatest 
miracles of art we shall find that in no field 
of human activity is there required so much 
of the uncommon endowment we call common 
sense as in the fine arts. Poetry, as we said 
once when contrasting the methods of Homer 
with those less faithful methods which the 
modern complexities of life have, in a 
measure, forced upon later writers, must 
‘always reflect the life of Nature or the 
life of Man, else it is nothing worth.” 
Now it is in performing the task which 
Homer found so easy, and subsequent poets 
so difficult, of keeping the artistic mirror 
pure, that the function of artistic judgment, 
the faculty which in common life we call 
common sense, comes in, and it is in this 
faculty that Keats grew to be so strong after 
having been so weak. This is what we 
mean: it may be said of the compositions of 
Nature and also of the compositions of the 
‘‘ Weaver Circumstance,” whose tapestry 
records the wonder of the human story, as it 
was once said of the paintings of Timanthes, 
‘there is always more meaning in the 
compositions than is actually expressed.” 
Indeed, so rich in symbols is the life of 
Nature, and so suggestive of complex and 
interwoven emotions is the life of man; so 
eloquent, in a word, is every object in the 
universe—so eloquent, not only of a myriad 
truths, but of a myriad fancies and dreams— 
that to select wisely and well is one of the 
first requisites of the artist; nay, accord- 
ing to Shakspeare’s theory (judging from 
a well-known stanza of ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece’), the be-all and end-all of art is 
to select. Without, however, going so far 
as to say, with Shakspeare, that in art 
for Achilles may stand his spear, we may 
at least affirm that the difficulty of artistic 
selection—the difficulty of keeping the eye 
fixed steadily upon the one facet of Nature’s 
composition essential to the business in hand 
—is only compassed by the artist, whether 
his vehicle be marble, or colours, or words, 
after that travail of the flesh and spirit 
which we call artistic growth ; and that the 
difficulty varies according to the nature of 
the art. In sculpture the difficulty is less 
than in painting ; in painting it is less than 
in poetry. 

But, again, in poetry this difficulty varies 
greatly according to the metrical form, 
culminating, however, in rhymed measures. 
Indeed, we have before suggested that the 
rhyme principle of modern Europe may 
be answerable in a large degree for that 
romantic luxury and apparent lawlessness of 
methods which have been so often contrasted 
with the purity of the classic style. In the 
heat of composition the sudden inquiry 
for a rhyme will call up a long-forgotten 
suggestion or thought or emotion which, 
though perhaps partially in harmony with 
the situation, is only partially so, and then 
sore is the rhymer’s temptation to go astray. 
Although at first the feeble relevancy of the 
image suggested by rhyme may be apparent 
enough to the rhymer’s judgment, it must 
be dismissed firmly and at once or disasters 
will follow ; for in art, as in common life, 





it is astonishing how soon the judgment will 

yield to any one of the other faculties. In 

discarding the incongruous or only partially 

congruous fancy suggested by rhyme the 

rhymer who hesitates is lost. To dally 

with it is to become familiar with it, 

and to become familiar with it is in most 

cases to begin to love it, and then its 

rejection becomes impossible. The richer 

the mind of any poet, the more multi- 

tudinous and the more clamorous are the 

“ thick-coming fancies”’ suggested by each 

impact of the outer world upon the poet’s 

soul. In proportion to the activity of the 

eyes that see is the difficulty of shutting in 

the one object which alone should be seen. 

This, indeed, is apparent not in modern 

literature only: we see it even among the 

Greek poets, whose vehicle— rhymeless 

and quantitative—was so flexible that the 
poetic vision was probably disturbed in only 

a slight degree by the demands of form (for 
those who talk so much about the severity of 
the Greek note are apt to think too much of 
Sophocles and too little of Auschylus and 

Pindar). But with regard to modern poetry 
this is doubtless why such overloaded narra- 
tives as ‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘Endymion’ 
(where the demands of narrative art are 
completely ignored) came to be written 
by two poets, one of whom was actually, 
and the other (as Mr. Colvin thinks) poten- 
tially, among the greatest that have appeared 
in England. As to Keats, the way in which 
he began by yielding sincerity of utterance 
to the demands of form, and then in a year 
or two conquered those demands, shows the 
greatest of all the endowments of genius—- 
the gift of growth; and this is why an 
accurate chronology of his poems is so im- 
portant. For in some degree it involves the 
questions, whether Keats, had he lived, 
would have gone on growing at the same 
rate, and, if so, in what direction his genius: 
would have moved. That it would have 
moved on romantic, and not any longer on. 
classic lines, we once ventured to affirm 

when discussing the ‘‘ Poetry of Wonder” 

in these columns. We then said :— 

‘* Brief as was his life, Keats, who had 
already passed rapidly through so many stages. 
of poetic training and poetic temper, was at one- 
time passing into yet another. The ‘Eve of 
St. Mark’ initiates, and ‘La Belle Dame sans. 
Merci’ fixes and establishes, what might have- 
been a new epoch and a new departure in the 
poetic life of this wonderful artist. At one- 
time, and that a late one in his life, his bark 
was running full sail for the enchanted isle 
where the old ballad-writers had sung, and. 
where now sate the wizard Coleridge alone.” 


In this conviction we are fortified by the-- 


result of Mr. Colvin’s diligent inquiries as 
to the true relation of ‘ Hyperion, a Vision,” 
to the original ‘Hyperion’ as published im 
the volume of 1820. It will be remembered 
by all those who will care to read these 


remarks that Lord Houghton, in the ‘ Life - 


and Letters of Keats,’ speaking of ‘Hyperion,’ 


says, ‘‘ He afterwards published it as a frag-- 
ment, and still later recast it into the shape~ 


of a vision, which remains equally un- 
finished ” (ed. 1847, vol. i. p. 244). But it 
was not till nine years later that Lord 
Houghton printed the ‘Vision’ for the first 
time—printed it from the MS. given to him 
by Keats’s friend Brown. This was in ‘Mis- 
cellanies of the Philobiblon Society,’ vol. iii., 
185€-7. On that occasion, having probably 
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forgotten Brown’s account of the poem, 
Lord Houghton writes as though its origin 
were not a matter of fact, but a matter of 
speculation. ‘Is it,’ he asks, ‘‘ the original 
sketch out of which the earlier part of the 
poem was composed, or is it the commence- 
ment of a reconstruction of the whole? I 
have no external evidence to decide this 
question.”” When, ten years afterwards, 
Lord Houghton brought out the second 
edition of the ‘ Life and Letters’ he certainly 
had forgotten altogether the information 
he had received from Brown, and, printing 
the piece in the appendix as another ver- 
sion, said in his text: ‘‘On reconsideration 
I have no doubt that it was the first draft.” 
From this time the ‘Vision,’ which Brown 
had so distinctly declared to be a later recast 
of ‘ Hyperion,’ was given as an earlier ver- 
sion by every editor of Keats, and criticized 
as an earlier version by every critic, with 
two exceptions, Mr. W. Bell Scott and 
Mr. Richard Garnett. Mr. Scott, though 
best known as a poetic leader in the 
latest development of Romanticism in 
England, is also a critic of very great 
insight, and to him it seemed, on internal 
evidence, that the ‘ Vision’ was a late recast, 
that it was not and could not be a first draft. 
Mr. Garnett held the same view. That they 
were right is made certain by the words of 
Brown, who, speaking of Keats’s other occu- 
pations at the time when he was writing 
‘The Cap and Bells,’ says: ‘In the even- 
ings, at his own desire he occupied a separate 
apartment, and was deeply engaged in re- 
modelling the fragment of ‘ Hyperion’ into 
the form of a vision.” 
Moreover, as if 
Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep, 


a real early draft of ‘Hyperion’ has turned 
up in the Woodhouse MSS. 

And now, accepting the ‘Vision’ as an 
undoubted recast of ‘Hyperion’ made in 
the last days of Keats’s brief life, and 
taking it as an indication of the lines along 
which his imagination was moving at that 
time, what does it show? We cannot do 
better than give Mr. Colvin’s admirable 
analysis of ‘Hyperion, a Vision ’:— 

‘* His- new plan was to relate the fall of the 
Titans, not, as before, in direct narrative, but in 
the form of a vision revealed and interpreted to 
him by a goddess of the fallen race. The reader 
remembers how he had broken off his work on 
‘Hyperion’ at the point where Mnemosyne is 
enkindling the brain of Apollo with the inspira- 
tion of her ancient wisdom. Following a clue 
which he had found in a Latin book of mytho- 
logy he had lately bought, he now identifies this 
Greek Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, 
with the Roman Moneta; and (being possibly 
also aware that the temple of Juno Moneta 
on the Capitol at Rome was not far from that 
of Saturn) makes his Mnemosyne-Moneta the 
priestess and guardian of Saturn’s temple. His 
vision takes him first into a grove or garden 
of delicious fruits, having eaten of which he 
sinks into a slumber, and awakes to find him- 
self on the floor of a huge primeval temple. 
Presently a voice, the voice of Moneta, whose 
form he cannot yet see for the fumes of incense, 
summons him to climb the steps leading to an 
image beside which she is offering sacrifice. 
Obeying her with difficulty, he questions her 
concerning the mysteries of the place, and 
learns from her, among other knowledge, that 
he is standing in the temple of Saturn. Then 
she withdraws the veils from her face, at sight of 





which he feels an irresistible desire to learn her 
thoughts ; and thereupon finds himself conveyed 
in a trance by her side to the ancient scene of 
Saturn’s overthrow. ‘ Deep in the shady sad- 
ness of a vale,’ &c.,—from this point Keats 
begins to weave into the new tissue of his 
‘Vision’ the text of the original ‘Hyperion’; 
with alterations which are in almost all cases 
for the worse. Neither does the new portion of 
his work well match the old. Side by side with 
impressive passages, it contains others where 
both rhythm and diction flag, and in comparison 
depends for its beauty far more on single lines 
and passages, and less on sustained effects. 
Keats has indeed imagined nothing richer or 
purer than the feast of fruits at the opening of 
the ‘ Vision,’ and of supernatural presences he 
has perhaps conjured up none of such melan- 
choly beauty and awe as that of the priestess 
when she removes her veils...... When Moneta 
bids him mount the steps to her side, she warns 
him that if he fails to do so he is bound to 
perish utterly where he stands. In fact he all 
but dies before he reaches the stair, but reviv- 
ing, ascends and learns from her the meaning 
of the ordeal :— 

‘None can usurp this height,’ returned that shade, 

‘ But those to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

All else who find a haven in the world, 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by a chance into this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rottedst half.’ 

‘ Are there not thousands in the world,’ said I, 

Encouraged by the sooth voice of the shade, 

‘Who love their fellows even to the death, 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 

Labour for mortal good? I sure should see 

Other men here, but I am here alone.’ 

*Those whom thou spakest of are no visionaries,’ 

Rejoin’d that voice; ‘ they are no dreamers weak ; 

They seek no wonder but the human face, 

No music but a happy-noted voice : 

They come not here, they have no thought to come; 

And thou art here, for thou art less than they. 

What benefit canst thou do, or all thy tribe, 

To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself: think of the earth : 

What bliss, even in hope, is there for thee? 

What haven? Every creature hath its home, 

Every sole man hath days of joy and pain, 

Whether his labours be sublime or low— 

The pain alone, the joy alone, distinct : 

Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 

Bearing more woe than al! his sins deserve. 

Therefore, that happiness be somewhat shared, 

Such things as thou art are admitted oft 

Into like gardens thou didst pass erewhile, 

And suffer’d in these temples—’ 
Tracing the process of Keats’s thought through 
this somewhat obscure imagery,—the poet, he 
means, is one who to indulge in dreams with- 
draws himself from the wholesome activities 
of ordinary men. At first he is lulled to sleep 
by the sweets of poetry (the fruits of the garden) : 
awakening, he finds himself on the floor of a 
solemn temple, with Mnemosyne, the mother 
and inspirer of song, enthroned all but inacces- 
sibly above him. If he is a trifler indifferent 
to the troubles of his fellow men, he is con- 
demned to perish swiftly and be forgotten : he 
is suffered to approach the goddess, to commune 
with her and catch her inspiration, only on con- 
dition that he shares all those troubles and makes 
them his own. And even then, his portion is 
far harder and less honourable than that of 


common men.” 


Do we not here see the impulse towards 
Romanticism? Do we not see an attempt to 
import into the fabric of the classic story 
that allegorical richness towards which the 
Romantic idea yearns? The publishers of 
the ‘Lamia’ volume declared that the recep- 
tion given to ‘Endymion’ “‘ discouraged the 
author from proceeding.” Perhaps this was 
merely a clumsy and erroneous way of 
reporting something that Keats did say 
about the time having now come for him to 
work in some other and more popular style. 
For it must be remembered that, unlike any 
one of his great contemporaries, Keats was 
the artist pure and simple, and experimented 
in one style after another with an assiduity 





that has only been surpassed by Lord 


Tennyson. While not only Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley, but even Coleridge 
amid his dreams, harassed themselves with 
political and social questions, Keats held on 
his way in the paths of art alone, consider- 
ing ‘‘styles’”’ while they considered dynasties. 
“Other motives,” says Prof. Dowden in his 
‘ Life of Shelley,’ 

“than those which were purely poetical urged 
on Shelley ; he had a prophetic message to de- 
liver, and he feared that death might come 
swiftly and put its dust upon his lips. Deeply 
moved by the misery of England in 1817, the 
slumbering agitation, the feverish hopes and 
fears of the people, the prevailing distress, the 
triumph of reaction in home and foreign politics, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, the trials 
for treason, the trials for blasphemous libel, the 
buttressing of the Bourbon baile in France 
by foreign bayonets, the panic of vindictive 
loyalty, Shelley could not at this moment 
sequester himself, as did Keats, from the public 
interests of his time.” 

Really and truly, and notwithstanding 
the exaggerated hysterics about Fanny 
Brawne which have been made so much of, 
Keats had but one great passion—the love of 
art. When speaking, on a former occasion, 
of ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ and ‘ The 
Eve of St. Mark,’ we said: ‘‘As rapidly as 
he had developed from the. poet of lawless 
exuberance, ranking with the Brownes and 
Barnfields, into being the greatest writer of 
classic poetry in the English language, so 
he developed shortly before his death into a 
Romantic poet second only to Coleridge.” 
And that Keats was fully conscious of 
this his attempt to recast ‘Hyperion’ on 
Romantic models seems to show. Among 
the five great poets of what is called 
the Romantic revival, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, it is only 
the last three in whom we see the subtlety 
of the Romantic spirit. While Scott always 
and Wordsworth often adopted a diction that 
was common to prose and to unideal verse, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats worked in all 
the subtle colours of romance. While the 
aim of Scott and Wordsworth was to bring 
the poet en rapport with the reader by means 
of a style as lucid and direct as possible, 
to carry the reader away from the common 
earth beyond ‘‘the glimpses of the moon” 
and talk to him in the tongue of fairy land 
was what Shelley and Coleridge, with all 
their politics, desired as much as did 
Keats. 

But as to Keats’s relative position with re- 
gard to the other great poets of his time, that 
is a point that can never be settled. All that 
any critic can say of any one of these poets 
is ‘‘This one pleases me best.” Yet un- 
doubtedly there is one very important part 
of the poet’s function in which Keats must 
be set below Coleridge and Shelley—that 
of metrical inventiveness. Whether he had 
any metrical inventiveness at all it might be 
hard to say, for only in the odes did he 
try his hand at metrical invention, and here 
it is not the structure of the stanza, but the 
marvellous handling of the stanza, that is so 
admirable. But for absolute perfection of 
style—for the combination of easy strength 
and easy grace—it would not be difficult to 
show that Keats’s odes are unsurpassed in 
the literature of the world. How did they 
come to be written by so young a man, with 
such a training and amid such surroundings? 
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This is a question that must always perplex 
the student as much as it charms him. 

Not that we are inclined to make too much 
of the fact that he was uneducated, that he 
had no knowledge of languages, or almost 
none; for if we consider his case in con- 
nexion with the cases of Shakspeare and 
Burns and Villon we shall find that to 
know only one’s own mother tongue, 
but to know that well—to feel as a Greek 
poet felt that one’s own mother tongue is 
the one inevitable vehicle of expression— 
may be a gain to a poet in the production 
of those verbal felicities, those marvels of 
word- wizardry, that in the modern world dis- 
tinguish the troubadour from the frouvére. 
But that, surrounded by the pert familiarities 
of the cockney school on the one hand and 
by the Byronic vulgarities of the popular 
taste on the other, heshould have succeeded 
in unlearning so much that he was able 
to write at so early an age the ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’ and the ‘Ode to a Night- 
ingale,’ this is an enigma the equal of 
which can hardly be found in the history 
of poetry. 

It cannot be said that ‘Isabella’ shows 
Keats to have had any ear for the ottava 
rima as a vehicle of serious poetry. As to 
what he would have done with it in mock- 
heroic, his treatment of the Spenserian stanza 
in ‘The Cap and Bells’ was not so success- 
ful as to make critics wish that he had 
given them a cockney ‘ Don Juan.’ 

It is a mistake, however, t6 suppose that 
Keats produced more than one supremely 
fine sonnet of octave and sestet. No doubt 
the sonnet ‘On first looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer’ is, if not the finest sonnet 
in the language, very nearly so, and can 
only yield to one or two of Wordsworth’s or 
Rossetti’s best. This appeared in Keats’s 
first volume: the critics who failed to see 
from it what a future lay before the poet 
simply proclaimed their own ineptitude or 
their own malignity. But in all Keats’s 
other sonnets of the Petrarchan type there 
are those signs of hasty and incomplete 
work which compelled Rossetti to cha- 
racterize them as “first drafts.” The 
sonnets on the Shakspearean model are 
some of them better, and the one upon 
Homer in this latter form is, beyond doubt, 
very fine. But to place in the front rank of 
sonnet-writers a poet who left but one first- 
rate sonnet seems scarcely right. 

Certain portions of Mr. Colvin’s book 
make it necessary that the painful question 
should be again asked—asked, and, if pos- 
sible, disposed of for ever—Who wrote the 
shameful attack upon Keats in Blackwood 
signed ‘‘ Z.” ? Whose was the “ blackguard 
hand” that wrote after this fashion upon 
a poet ?— 

‘It is a better and a wiser thing to be a 
starved apothecary than a starved poet ; so back 
to the shop, Mr. John, stick to ‘ plasters, pills, 
and ointment boxes,’ &c. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
Young Sangrado, be a little more sparing of 
extenuatives and soporifics in your practice than 
you have been in your poetry.” 

Wilson had written the previous articles 
on the cockney poets, but by whatever pen 
the article on Keats was written, the material 
for the above passage was furnished, Mr. 
Colvin thinks, by Lockhart—furnished by 
him under circumstances which can, we fear, 
only be called infamous:— 





‘‘Keats’s friend Bailey had by this time taken 
his degree, and after publishing a friendly notice 
of ‘Endymion’ in the Oxford Herald for June, 
had left the University and gone to settle in a 
curacy in Cumberland. In the course of the 
summer he staid at Stirling, at the house of 
Bishop Gleig ; whose son, afterwards the well- 
known writer and Chaplain-general to the forces, 
was his friend, and whose daughter (a previous 
love-affair with one of the Reynolds sisters having 
fallen through) he soon afterwards married. 
Here Bailey met Lockhart, then in the hey-day 
of his brilliant and bitter youth; lately admitted 
to the intimacy of Scott; and earning, on the 
staff of Blackwood and otherwise, the reputation 
and the nickname of ‘Scorpion.’ Bailey, anxious 
to save Keats from the sort of treatment to which 
Hunt had already been exposed, took the oppor- 
tunity of telling Lockhart in a friendly way his 
circumstances and history, explaining at the 
same time that his attachment to Leigh Hunt 
was personal and not political ; pleading that he 
should not be made an object of party denuncia- 
tion; and ending with the request that at any 
rate what had been thus said in confidence should 
not be used to his disadvantage. To which 
Lockhart replied that certainly it should not be 
so used by him. Within three weeks the article 
appeared, making use to all appearance, and to 
Bailey’s great indignation, of the very facts he 
had thus confidentially communicated. To the 
end of his life Bailey remained convinced that 
whether or not Lockhart himself wrote the piece, 
he must at any rate have prompted and supplied 
the materials for it. It seems in fact all but 
certain that he actually wrote it. If so, it was 
a felon stroke on Lockhart’s part, and to forgive 
him we must needs remember all the gratitude 
that is his due for his filial allegiance to and his 
immortal biography of Scott. But even in that 
connexion our grudge against him revives again, 
since in the party violence of the time and place 
Scott himself was drawn into encouraging the 
savage polemics of his young Edinburgh friends ; 
and that he was in some measure privy to the 
Cockney School outrages seems certain. Such, 
at least, was the impression prevailing at the 
time ; and when Severn, who did not know it, 
years afterwards innocently approached the sub- 
ject of Keats and his detractors in conversation 
with Scott at Rome, he observed both in Scott 
and his daughter signs of pain and confusion 
which he could only interpret in the same sense. 
It is hard to say whether the thought of the 
great-hearted Scott, the soul most free from 
jealousy or harshness, thus associated with an 
act of stupid cruelty to genius, is one to make us 
the more, indignant against those who so misled 
him, or the more patient of mistakes committed 
by commoner spirits among the distracting cries 
and blind collisions of the world.” 


After Shakspeare the most beloved name 
in English literature is perhaps that of 
Scott. No writer of whom we have any 
record is, or seems to be, so superior to all 
the jealousies and all the weaknesses of the 
literary character as he, while his creative 
genius is at once so wide and so fine 
that, after making all deductions on account 
of the cheap literary. material with which 
he was sometimes content to work, the critic 
who should declare him to be the greatest 
genius that has appeared in the imaginative 
literature of the nineteenth century would 
hardly be challenged by the writer of this 
review. It would be grievous, and indeed 
intolerable, therefore, were we driven to 
share the suspicions upon this matter which 
Mr. Colvin has revived. Something more is 
needed than Severn’s recollections of Scott’s 
apparent embarrassment when touching upon 
the subject of Keats to make it necessary 
that we should even entertain a theory so 
painful. Though in its lower stages of 





development the literary character is said to 
be mean, the greatest writers have always 
belonged to the very salt of the earth; but 
even among the greatest, who was so lov- 
able as Scott? so free from vanity, so ready 
to see all that was good in a man’s work and 
shut his eyes to all that was ill? It would 
be a grievous thing if from the men of 
genius who were also ‘‘ good fellows” we 
had to eliminate Scott. 





The Court Leet Records of the Manor of Man- 
chester. — Vol. IV. From the Year 1647 
to 1662. Edited by J. P. Earwaker. 
(Manchester, Abel Heywood & Son.) 

Att those whose duty or pleasure it has 

been to study manorial court rolls must have 

observed that they become, as a rule, much 
more formal and less interesting when they 
reach the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In the earlier times every manor seems to 

have had its affairs managed in a way pecu- 

liar to itself; when, however, books on 
manor law became common, and every 
steward of a court possessed printed autho- 
rities to which he could appeal, the pic- 
turesque character at once lessened almost 
to the point of vanishing. Such is the case 
with the Manchester records, though the 
greater part of the present volume is a repe- 
tition of what has occurred in earlier years. 
Provisions as to strangers, who were only 
to be admitted on strict conditions, for the 
keeping clean the streets of the town and 
the repair of the pavements, occupied much 
attention. The townsmen’s pigs evidently 
gave trouble; they not only wandered in 
the streets, but seem to have forced them- 
selves into gardens, for several persons are 
fined for letting their swine go about un- 
yoked. The pig-yoke was an instrument 
or piece of furniture—we know not which 
to call it—especially devised for the purpose 
of hindering pigs from forcing their way 
through hedges. It is likely that it is 
used in some remote places at the present 
time. In the days of unenclosed commons it 
was to be seen all over England. The yoke 
consisted of a wooden frame, which was put 
around the neck of the animal, and had 
bars widely projecting from the sides. In 

a ‘Catechism for the Swinish Multitude,’ a 

political pamphlet confidently attributed to 

Porson, the question occurs, ‘‘ What is the 

use of that wooden yoke on your neck?” 

The answer is, ‘‘ To keep us from breaking 

through our driver’s fences.”” Mr. Earwaker 

would seem not to have comprehended the 
meaning of ‘‘horse-bread.” He tells us 
that it ‘‘probably means a very coarse 
kind of bread, made from oats, &c.”; so it 
does, but it by no means gets its name from 
being coarse, as the horse-chestnut or the 
horse-mushroom does, but from the fact 
that it was made especially for horses to 
eat. Of this there is no room whatever for 
doubt. In a fourteenth century expense 
roll of an abbot of Ramsey, printed in the 

‘ Monasticon,’ ‘in pane equorum” and “in 

pane pro equis’”’ both occur. There is no 

doubt that its use might be traced from an 
early time to the middle of the last century. 

It occurs among the stable charges of Lord 

William Howard of Naworth in 1622. For 

a man to eat horse-bread was a sign of 

extreme poverty and degradation. When 

Ben Jonson, wants to make one of his cha- 

racters more than commonly abusive he 
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causes him to address his companions 4s 
‘“You threadbare, horse - bread - eating 
rascals!” Horse-bread, Mr. Du Chaillu 
says, is still used in Sweden, and it is also 
used in Switzerland. The ducking - stool 
was, as a matter of course, employed at 
Manchester in the seventeenth century. A 
new one was ordered to be made in the 
Horse-pool in 1648, but we conjecture that 
during the Puritan time its use was begin- 
ning to be considered an imperfect and bar- 
barous cure for a foul tongue, for in 1652 
four women were not ducked, but fined 5s. 
each, for scolding. There is no mention of 
the election of members to the Cromwellian 
Parliaments among the manor records; 
two of the official returns, that is, for 1654 
and 1656, occur among the muniments of 
the corporation, and Mr. Earwaker has 
done well in printing them. The history of 
the Oliverian Parliaments has yet to be 
written. The attempt to make representa- 
tion have some relation to population was 
a noble one, though adverse circumstances 
produced failure. We who have striven for 
and gained a not dissimilar redistribution 
should remember that the idea is not, as so 
many people stupidly think, a child of the 
French Revolution, but one of native Eng- 
lish birth. These returns are so nearly 
identical, except for the names, that it is, 
we think, evident that a general form to 
be used all over the country was drafted 
at headquarters. The member had the 
fullest power given him to legislate, with 
the proviso, characteristic of the authority 
by whose will these Parliaments were 
summoned, that he ‘shall not have 
power to alter the government as it is 
now settled in one single person and a 
parliament.” We do not remember that 
any of these returns have hitherto been 
printed. The list of the inhabitants of 
Manchester who took the oaths at the Re- 
storation is of great interest ; the reader 
will be glad to have it in full. It is, of 
course, not a directory, but as a name list it 
probably contains almost every important 
person in the town, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few members of the Society of 
Friends. 








Historical Record of the First or the Royal 
Regiment of Dragoons. By General De 
Ainslie, Colonel of the Regiment. Lllus- 
trated. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In 1836 a general order was issued stating 
that the king had been pleased to command 
that an account of the services of every 
regiment in the British army should be 
published under the superintendence of the 
Adjutant-General. The task of compiling 
these records was entrusted to Mr. Richard 
Cannon, principal clerk of the Adjutant- 
General’s office, and in the course of a few 
years that gentleman produced a series of 
books giving the history of many regiments. 
For some reason or another the series came 
to an end about forty years ago, and the 
fact is scarcely to be regretted, for Mr. 
Cannon, though industrious and painstaking, 
confined himself almost entirely to the official 
documents at the War Office and Horse 
Guards. The result was a collection of ex- 
tremely dry volumes. Fortunately, since the 
discontinuance of official regimental his- 
tories, individual officers have done much 





to supplement Mr. Cannon’s efforts by | 


something more lively. The chief fault of , 
regiment at different periods. 


these unofficial works is that they have 
been too voluminous—have given too much 
space to mere routine details of little interest. 
The authors have, in short, not acquired the 
art of omission. 

This error General De Ainslie, who served 
for many years in the Royal Dragoons, and is 
now the honorary colonel of the corps, has 
avoided ; but he has committed another by 
descanting on matters of history more than 
was necessary for the due comprehension of 
the eventsaffecting theregiment. Incommon 
also with most historians of regiments, he 
has omitted to insert personal anecdotes and 
experiences, or to illustrate social life in 
the army at different periods. By careful 
research in autobiographies, unpublished 
letters and memoirs, and old files of maga- 
zines and newspapers, much information 
could have been obtained which would have 
rendered his book attractive to the general 
public as well as useful to the historian. 
Still, within the comparatively narrow 
bounds to which he has limited himself, 
General De Ainslie has produced a respect- 
able history of his regiment. We could 
have wished, however, that he had ab- 
stained from trying to give an account of 
the origin of the cavalry portion of the 
British army, for either he is imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject or is wanting 
in clearness of expression. 

The Royal Dragoons, originally and 
for a short time ‘‘the King’s Own Royal 
Regiment of Dragoons,” were formed in 1683 
out of four troops of Tangier horse, and 
two troops raised by Col. John Churchill 
and Viscount Carnbury. Of the Tangier 
troops one had been raised in 1664 by the 
Earl of Peterborough, uncle of the cele- 
brated Earl of Peterborough, the cornet 
being James Mordaunt, a kinsman no 
doubt of his captain. All four troops, but 
especially the first, saw much active service 
in Africa. The first colonel of the Royal Dra- 
goons was no less a soldier than Col. John 
Churchill, known to history as the great 
Duke of Marlborough. One of the subse- 
quent colonels was Field-Marshal Conway, 
and another that distinguished cavalry 
officer the first Lord Vivian. The regiment 
first saw service—we may pass over the 
desultory fighting at Tangiers of some of its 
constituent elements between 1664 and 1680 
—at Sedgmoor. It was present at the 
Boyne, and served in the Low Countries, 
and later under Peterborough in Spain. At 
Dettingen in 1742 it captured the standard 
of the ‘‘Mousquetaires Noirs”; and at 
Fontenoy it helped to cover the retreat, 
losing rather heavily in the action. In 
Germany, between 1760 and 1763, it took 
an active part in the Seven Years’ War. In 
1794 it formed part of the Duke of York’s 
army in Flanders. From 1810 to 1814 it 
fought under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsular War. At Waterloo the Royal 
Dragoons greatly distinguished themselves, 
and one of the two eagles captured on that 
day was taken after a sharp hand-to-hand 
fight by Capt. Kennedy Clark of the regi- 
ment. Their last service in the field was 
in the Crimea, where in the famous heavy 
cavalry charge at Balaklava the Royal Dra- 
goons showed themselves worthy successors 


| of the troopers of Dettingen and Waterloo. 








The book is enriched by several excellent 
illustrations, showing the uniform of the 
Our readers 
will be surprised to learn that up to 1812, 
i.e. at a time within the memory of men 
still living, the regiment wore cocked hats 
~—worn transversely—and jack boots. 








Ten Years in Melanesia. By the Rev. Alfred 
Penny, late of the Melanesian Mission. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


Tue Solomon Islands, to which almost ex- 
clusively Mr. Penny’s experiences relate, 
are the only remaining Melanesian group of 
which very little is known; and this gives 
additional value to his information, which 
anyhow bears the marks of careful observa- 
tion, and for the most part could have been 
supplied only by one who had been for some 
time resident, and was well acquainted with 
the people. 

To say that ‘‘no permanent European 
residence is possible north of 18°” is putting 
it rather broadly; that it is, perhaps, not 
desirable the author shows, though unin- 
tentionally, when he tells us that having at 
first looked forward to his yearly visit to 
the headquarters of the mission in Norfolk 
Island as a refreshing change, he latterly 
felt it an irksome interruption to his ordi- 
nary life and work. 

His account of the religious belief of the 
islanders, and details of the manner in 
which it works, are especially interesting. 
According to him it is entirely ancestral. 
The beings worshipped, he says, are all the 
spirits of ancestors; and it may be noted 
that he makes no mention of the beings of 
a higher order and different origin described 
by an accomplished worker in the same 
field, the Rev. R. H. Codrington (Journal 
of Anthrop. Inst., vol. x.). The ancestral 
spirits, or Tindalos, are respected according 
to the efficacy of their ‘ mana,” #.e., unseen 
power and influence, a widespread concep- 
tion in the Western Pacific. Almost imme- 
diately after a chief dies people begin to 
address prayers to him, and his future re- 
putation as a Tindalo depends on the success 
of these first appeals to his power. If these 
fail he soon goes out of repute and remem- 
brance. The Tindalos fall into groups, 
presiding respectively over such matters as 
war, health and sickness, love, business, 
agriculture, fishing, and so on. The ‘“‘ mana”’ 
of certain Tindalos is also at the service of 
particular individuals, as great warriors or 
sorcerers, and is the source of their power 
and success. The fishing Tindalo is known by 
the name “ bagea,”’ which signifies a shark, 
and he sometimes appears in that bodily 
form. Mr. Penny gives some curious in- 
stances of conversion to Christianity result- 
ing from the conviction that the Christian 
“mana” (with gunpowder as one of its 
elements) was more powerful than the 
‘‘mana” of the Tindalos, the essence of 
the native faith being thus hopelessly 
undermined ; and he tells a story of a chiof 
who, strong in the belief in his Tindalos, 
refused to pay his debts to another chief, 
who was a Christian. The latter, accord- 
ingly, with his followers attacked his debtor 
and destroyed his images and charms, “and 
yet,” as he told Mr. Penny, ‘‘ not a man of 
us was ill afterwards’’; illness here, as in 


| similar states of society elsewhere, being 
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attributed entirely to such causes, for, as 
a native pertinently asked the writer, ‘if 
there are no Tindalos, why do people be- 
come ill?” 

It is not, Mr. Penny reminds us, fifty years 
since the first missionary landed in Mela- 
nesia, and his record of his own ten years’ 
work shows satisfactory, though not rapid 
progress. He desires, he tells us, to write 
with moderation, and his account is, in fact, 
singularly free from exaggeration or optim- 
ism, though he was no doubt sanguine in 
expecting the immediate disappearance of 
superstitions such as centuries of Christianity 
have not eradicated elsewhere. One of the 
indirect advantages of the new order of 
things is, he says, its effect on the labour 
traffic, the converts being less easily tempted 
by the offers made to them, and preferring to 
stay and work at home. The general effects 
of the labour traffic, though now carried on 
with all the safeguards which experience 
can suggest, are, he considers, bad. To 
the causes which he quotes of its probable 
decline he might have added the increasing 
cost, due to the rapidly decreasing numbers 
not only of those willing to emigrate, but 
of the population altogether, and the con- 
sequently increased time occupied by a re- 
cruiting voyage. 

The author gives a careful and detailed 
description of various industries, as the 
construction of canoes, in which the Solomon 
Islanders far surpass their neighbours of the 
New Hebrides; and of the houses built, as 
in New Guinea and other adjacent islands, 
in lofty trees, which once reached—no easy 
matter—he found to be both roomy and 
comfortable, and elaborately constructed. 

The chief drawback and danger to life now 
remaining is from the head-hunting expedi- 
tions, as a refuge from which these houses 
are mainly intended; but such expeditions 
are becoming less frequent. A certain pro- 
portion of the murders committed have a 
judicial raison d’étre, being, in fact, done in 
retaliation for similar acts, and even for the 
non-return of emigrated labourers; but Mr. 
Penny admits that a man is not unfrequently 
killed for much the same sort of reason that 
a boy breaks a window. Why one island 
should practise cannibalism, while the notion 
is abhorrent in the neighbouring island, is 
a mystery the author does not attempt to 
solve. Possibly the latter islands, being 
smaller, have been more amenable to in- 
fluence and emigration from the brown 
Polynesian race, among whom the practice 
hardly exists. 

The author disclaims scientific knowledge, 
but he describes some curious facts in 
natural history and some specially interest- 
ing phenomena relating to the tides. 








The Silver Pound and England’s Monetary 
Policy since the Restoration, together with 
the History of the Guinea. By S. Dana 
Horton. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue ‘silver’? pound has so completely 
faded out of memory in this country that 
it may well be that all modern readers 
of the ballad in which the despairing lover, 
flying from the pursuit of her relations with 
his lady, offers the boatman ‘a silver 
pound to row us o’er the ferry,” ascribe the 
selection of the coin to the scene of the cata- 
strophe being laid in the then savage High- 





lands rather than to the fact that it was the 
ordinary money of the country. But the 
‘‘pound” was ‘‘silver” till recent times, 
however little it may now be remembered. 
Mr. Dana Horton has written the volume 
before us to remind his English readers of 
this fact. Down to the year 1798 silver coin 
of full weight was legal tender up to any 
amount in the United Kingdom. Practically 
such coin had disappeared ; but silver was 
the standard of value for all that. 

Mr. Dana Horton gives the history of 
this; he explains with great clearness the 
circumstances which led to silver being 
oe ra by gold—how it came to pass 
“that the material of which the national 
unit was made might cease to be the chief 
legal tender......But did it, for that, cease to 
be a ‘standard’? By no means.” With 
this statement, and with the one contained 
in the preface that ‘‘the English monetary 
system was for centuries a single standard 
and a double standard at the same time,” 
we are able to agree. But we find ourselves 
less in accord with the argument which runs 
through the whole volume, in which Mr. 
Dana Horton contends with great ingenuity 
and ability that the “ early fathers,” as we 
may call them, of English monetary science, 
held different opinions from those ordinarily 
ascribed to them respecting the making the 
standard of value of more metals than one. 
The authority of Locke is the one most 
usually relied on. Mr. Dana Horton quotes 
his well-known dictum, ‘‘Two metals, as gold 
and silver, cannot be the measure of com- 
merce, both together, in any country.” 

‘*Tt being impossible that more than one 
metal should be the true measure of commerce, 
and the world by common consent and conveni- 
ence having settled that measure in silver, gold 
as well as other metals is to be looked upon as 
a commodity, which varying in its price as other 
metals do, its value will always be changeable.” 
After quoting this Mr. Dana Horton con- 
tinues :— 

‘What does the phrase mean? Is Locke 

literally committed to monetary laws which 
shall treat gold as a commodity like other 
metals? I remit the query to the reader's 
activity of search amid the subtleties of monetary 
doctrine.” 
Mr. Dana Horton holds that he was not so 
committed, but his proof does not appear to 
be conclusive. At that time gold was legal 
tender without limit of amount, and the 
free and gratuitous coinage of that metal 
was also a right established by law. The 
circulation of the gold coin was secured by 
a rate being fixed at which it was to be 
current. This rate varied. The coin known 
to us as a guinea and as worth twenty-one 
shillings was originally intended to circulate 
at twenty shillings. Its vicissitudes of 
nominal value have been great. Mr. Dana 
Horton gives a table of them at p. 110, from 
which we extract the following particulars. 
The table is headed ‘‘ Government Rating 
of Gold,” and the following note is ap- 
pended : ‘‘ Touching the Government rating 
the evidence is quite defective; the state- 
ments are in large part matter of inference, 
and are given subject to revision.”’ The 
details may not be absolutely ascertainable, 
but the record contained in the table is most 
instructive. We give it as it stands :— 

‘* 1663 to? (the latter date being uncertain) 
guineas at 20s. (? to 1694, September ?) guineas 
at 21s, 6d. From 1694 (probably September) 





to June, 1695, the rate of guineas rose to 303. 
June, 1695, to Jany., 1696, guineas at 30s. 
March 25, 1696, to April 10, 1696, guineas at 
26s. April 10, 1696, to Feb. 16, 1699, guineas 
at 22s. Feb. 16, 1699, to Dec. 22, 1717, 
guineas at 21s, 6d. From Dec. 22, 1717, 
guineas at 21s.” 

There are thus no fewer than eight changes 
recorded in about fifty-four years in the 
rating of the coin which, though not the 
standard, was during the greater part of 
the time the principal measure of value, that 
is, about one change on an average every 
six orseven years. Eight principal changes, 
one ought to say, for it is almost impossible 
that the jump of 50 per cent. which took 
place between 1663 and 1695 can have 
occurred without some minor variations and 
oscillations; and, again, between 1696 and 
1699, when the previous movement was to 
a great extent reversed, similar intermediate 
fluctuations in an opposite direction doubt- 
less took place. We have, however, without 
going into these minor variations, sufficient 
proof that the changes between 1663 and 
1717 in the value of the coin were very 
numerous. That this was not the case from 
1717 onwards was due to the fact that, gold 
having been distinctly overvalued relatively 
to silver, the latter disappeared practically 
from this country. The employment of the 
two metals on the same footing is always 
open to this inconvenience. Under similar 
influences France became some thirty years 
ago a gold-using country, and has since to 
a great extent reverted to silver. No doubt 
an absolutely perfect standard of value can- 
not be found, but the obvious course for 
those to adopt who desire to see the standard 
formed of two metals is to show that such 
a standard would be less variable than one 
formed of a single metal. 

Mr. Dana Horton refers to Prof. Jevons’s 
criticisms on him. In verifying the reference 
we turned, naturally, to Prof. Jevons’s other 
remarks on the subject, and the following 
extract from them appears advisable, as it 
makes his judgment on the matter clear. 
Prof. Jevons says :— 

‘Unless clear reasons, then, can be shown 
why silver should be more constant in its cir- 
cumstances of production than gold, there is no 
ground for thinking that a bimetallic gold and 
silver money will afford a more steady standard 
of value than gold alone.” 

While, therefore, we share Prof. Jevons’s 
high opinion of Mr. Horton’s ability, and 
rank him “quite apart from the ordinary 
bimetallists*’ we do not think that Mr. 
Horton has shown that Locke’s judgment 
on the question before us differs from what 
we previously believed it to be; but his 
readers may heartily thank Mr. Horton for 
the interesting and valuable historical in- 
vestigation of which he has given them the 
benefit. The influence which Lord Liver- 
pool has had on succeeding generations is 
certainly, as he mentions, quite over- 
powering. 








Shropshire Folk-lore: a Sheaf of Gleanings. 
Edited by Charlotte Sophia Burne from 
the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Miss Burne tells us in her preface that in 

its present state her book is her own as 

far as the language is concerned, but that 
it is compiled from the collections of her 
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friend Miss Jackson, whose long con- 
tinued illness made it impossible for her to 
arrange for the press the materials which 
she had so industriously gathered together. 
Miss Burne hasadded much to the collection 
since it was put into her hands. As she is 
evidently one who understands that the study 
of folk-lore is a serious pursuit, not a mere 
pastime, there can be no doubt that her 
additions have been for the most part of 
value. 

Miss Burne speaks somewhat too dog- 
matically on the subject of the origin of 
folk-lore. She says :— 

‘There can be no doubt, it seems to me, 
that its source is to be found in the first crude 
attempts of mankind to account for the wonders 
of creation. The originators of folk-lore were 
in fact the first natural philosophers. Their 
many inconsistent theories, accepted as facts, 
are the foundation of an unwieldy structure, in 
which the history, circumstances, and habits of 
life of each individual nation have made con- 
tinual alterations. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity has been the greatest of these latter 
influences ; and in modern days the study of 
the Bible by the poor has had much to do with 
extinguishing certain phases of folk-lore and 
keeping alive others. Fairies and goblins are 
never named in it, therefore the faith in them 
is now (if it is not too rash to say so) dying a 
natural death in England; and the stories 
formerly told of them, if not forgotten alto- 
gether, are now attributed to ghosts, witches, 
and giants—beings of whom; on the other hand, 
some mention may be found in Holy Writ.” 

Miss Burne in this passage attributes to 
the reading of Holy Scripture far more 
power of destroying ancient beliefs than 
experience warrants. We cannot tell how 
much less the poor of the present time are 
under the influence of folk-lore than they 
were before they had the opportunity of read- 
ing Holy Scripture; but there are various 
reasons which make it probable that their 
position towards the old beliefs is much the 
same, with the one great exception that 
the cultus of saints has fallen into disuse. 
Though fairies are not mentioned in the 
Hebrew records, it is quite certain that they 
are still believed in. We have met with a 
woman who, although she had never seen any 
herself, was quite certain that her mother 
on one occasion beheld a company of them 
dancing in the moonlight. On the other 
hand, we never met with any one who be- 
lieved that giants walked the earth now. Of 
course, they were plentiful enough in former 
times, and the legends concerning them are 
fully credited ; but they have all perished as 
certainly as the dragon of Wantley or the 
worm of Lambton. 

Speculations as to the origin of folk- 
lore, or even as to what truths some parts 
of it may contain under a distorted ex- 
terior, would have been out of place in a 
volume like the present, and Miss Burne 
has said little on the subject beyond what 
we have quoted. The work she has set 
herself to do, namely, to garner every 
scrap of Shropshire folk-lore she could find, 
and to arrange it on intelligible principles, 
she has done most excellently. It might be 
urged by an unfriendly or an ignorant 
critic that much that occurs in her pages is 
mere repetition; that the very same facts 
she chronicles may be found in varying 
forms in Durham, Cornwall, and Kent. A 
similar unwise remark has sometimes been 
made as to the contents of local glossaries. 





Because stee, a ladder, is used in Northum- 
berland, why, it has been asked, tell us that 
it is also to be found on the tongues of the 
men of Holderness? Because sid, a faggot, 
is, or was two centuries and a half ago, a 
household word in Cheshire, why tell people 
that men on the Ouse and Trent still talk of 
‘‘melling doon kids” when they mean that 
they have been hemmering down faggots 
for the purpose of strengthening the river’s 
bank? The answer to such objections is 
simple. It is important to know not only 
that this or that superstition or word exists, 
but the area which it covers. This is at 
once understood when wonder is caused to 
the uninstructed by the discovery that some 
of our most familiar fireside stories have 
variants in Hindostan. It is quite as im- 
portant to us to be aware of the range of 
this or that mistaken belief within our own 
island as it is to the student whose field is 
wider to know how far, and among what 
races in Asia, our own legends are still cur- 
rent. There are, moreover, special reasons 
why the folk-lore of a border county such as 
Shropshire is of especial interest. It may 
be true, as many persons believe, that there 
is a mixture of Celtic blood in even the most 
Teutonic parts of England; but whether 
there be any such substratum or not in the 
East Riding, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Cambridgeshire, it is quite certain that in 
Shropshire the Celt and the Teuton have 
mingled, and there, if anywhere, we ought to 
find the folk-lore of the two races blended. 
There are several indications in the pages 
before us that the facts conform to the theory, 
but they are too slight to build an argument 


upon, as at present we are not in a position | 
to show that the folk-lore of the two races | 





that it ought to be classed among the beliefs 


to which Christianity has given rise. We 
apprehend, however, that it is far older. 
Our knowledge of the beliefs of Northern 
heathendom before it became affected by 
Christian teaching is so exceedingly 
slight that there is probably no evidence 
remaining on the point. As the meal 
around the sacred hearth was among all 
Aryan folk an act of worship, one cannot 
but believe that the cup used by the house- 
father on such occasions would be held to 
have specific virtues long before the most 
sacred rite of Christianity had taken the 
place of the once universal ancestor worship. 

We do not precisely know how the authors 
of this book would define the word ‘‘ magic.” 
We are not prepared with a satisfactory 
definition ourselves, and can get no help 
from such dictionaries as we have consulted. 
Its obvious derivation does not help, for 
words change their meanings. When used 
by folk-lorists it would be better, we think, 
to restrict its signification to those matters 
in which an intelligent will, not that of 
God or his angels and saints, is supposed to 
act upon man. These intelligences, of which 
there were many, were not believed to be 
necessarily malevolent, though the Church 
had always forbidden people to invoke or 
otherwise have dealings with them. The 
strange properties attributed to many plants 
and animals were not magical at all, but 
simply scientific mistakes. A man we our- 
selves knew, who, when his cow was para- 
lyzed after calving, thought she suffered 
from a complaint known as ‘tail worm,” 
and cut a horrible gash in the poor animal’s 
tail, persuading himself that he must pull 
out the worm that did the mischief, was 


had strongly marked lines of difference. It | practising not magic, but only a revolting 


is probable that the primitive beliefs of 
which folk-lore, as we know it, is but the 
degraded survival had been formed into a 
coherent whole long before Celt and Teuton 
became differentiated. 

To criticize a book of this kind in detail 
would require a commentary almost as large 
as the work itself. It should be remarked, 
however, that the chapter on ‘‘Superstitious 
Cures” is one of the most important in 
the collection. Folk-medicine must have 
originated very early. Those, indeed, who 
accept the doctrine of evolution to its full 
extent would probably assert that it is ina 
high degree likely that some of its sim- 
plest forms were in use before man became 
man as we understand the word. It is 
proved beyond the reach of controversy 
that several of the higher animals possess 
a certain degree of knowledge of this sort, 
and it is almost certain that the alleviation 
of pain would be one of the very first sub- 
jects to which human beings would direct 
their faculty for thought. The doctrine 
that plants had signs on them pointing to 
their use as remedies is, we believe, of im- 
memorial antiquity. When the idea first 
occurred it would seem so natural that no 
person in a primitive stage of thought would 
call it in question. In some parts of Eng- 
land where the Roman Catholic religion 
has not died out among the people, to 
drink wine from the sacrament cup is still 
considered to be a certain cure for whoop- 
ing cough; this belief Miss Jackson has 
found existing in Shropshire. It is 
curious, as at first sight it might seem 





form of cruelty which had been handed 
down to him from remote ancestors as a 
specific for that disorder. Had he muttered 
an incantation when engaged in this wretched 
act of torture what he performed would 
have been magical. 

The authors use the term ‘‘magic”’ in a far 
wider sense. They say :— 

‘Some touch of magic is generally to be 
found, even in such rational applications as oint- 
ments for sores and embrocations for weak 
joints. A goodwife of this parish, who treats 
cuts and bruises very successfully with comfrey 
poultices, is careful to apply red comfrey to a 
man’s hurts and white comfrey to a woman’s.” 
Many strange beliefs of this kind linger all 
over England, but we do not remember to 
have met with this form before. 

The implicit credence which the peasantry 
give to some of the wildest imaginings which 
they meet with in a printed form often 
astonishes educated people. They will fully 
believe any romance that comes in their way, 
and speak of the heroes and heroines in a 
manner that convinces one that they believe 
them to be real people, at the same time they 
have the most unreasonable scepticism on 
facts that do not admit of doubt. A man 
who had lived all his life by a tidal river 
refused to take heed of the notice sent to 
him by the surveyor of the loca! court of 
sewers, on the ground that ‘‘it is God that 
makes the tides, not Mr. Atkinson.” A 
parallel to this unreasoning disbelief is given 
by the authors. Some years ago a woman 
went to a watchmaker at Oswestry and asked 
when the moon would be at the full, “as 
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she did not like to trust altogether to the 
almanac.” She wanted to kill her pig, and 
of course she knew, as every one else in her 
world did, that pigs must be killed during a 
waxing moon. 

It would not be easy to praise a book of 
this kind too highly. The labour of com- 
piling it must have been very great. The 
task of winnowing the chaff from the wheat 
can have been no light undertaking. As 
it now comes before us it is an able and 
scholarlike contribution to a most obscure 
subject. It will be highly valued by scholars, 
not in England only, but wherever folk-lore 
is a subject of intelligent interest. 








History of the Boers in South Africa. By 
George McUall Theal, of the Cape Colonial 
Service. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

My African Home; or, Bush Life in Natal. 
By Eliza Whigham Fielden. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

South African Traits. By the Rev. James 
Mackinnon. (Edinburgh, Grennell.) 

Mr. TueEat has several qualifications for his 

task. He has resided long on the Cape 

frontier; he has collected numerous historical 
materials, both in South Africa and in 

Holland; and, at the instance of the Cape 

Government, he has collated, arranged, and 

published all the authentic records of the 

Basuto tribe. Moreover, as he is by birtha 

Canadian, and as he subsequently resided 

in the United States and in Sierra Leone, 

he claims to write without local colouring or 
prejudice. He confesses that the opinions 
he now expresses are on some points at 
variance with those he formerly entertained ; 
and as one of the chief objects of his work 
is to present the conduct of the Boers towards 
the native race in a much more favourable 
light than other writers on the same subject 
have done, it is manifest that his views are 
calculated to excite criticism. Contrary to 
the generally received opinion, he considers 
that the Kaffir tribes were responsible for 
the early frontier wars. On the other 
hand, the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which in 1835-7 inquired into 
the condition of the aborigines in the British 
colonies, in its report attributed these wars 

“to the systematic forgetfulness of the prin- 

ciples of justice in our treatment of the 

native possessors of the soil.’”” Mr. Theal 
says that the settlers were not to blame for 
the Kaffir invasion of 1834; but, at any 
rate, he will not deny that they approved 
of the action of the military authorities at 
that time, and yet the Select Committee 
states that ‘‘at no period in the history of 
late years had the conduct of the military 
been so harsh and unwarrantable towards 
the Kaffirs as during the five or six months 
preceding the invasion.” Mr. Theal, how- 
ever, has a short and easy way of disposing 
of both the Committee and its report. He 
says: ‘‘ The investigation was conducted in 
such a manner as to favour the views of an 
extreme party; and hence the conclusions 
were as erroneous as much of the evidence 
was misleading.” This is flippantly written 
of a Committee which sat for three sessions, 
and included among its members several dis- 
tinguished statesmen, of whom Mr. Glad- 
stone is the sole survivor. 

Mr. Theal deals lightly with the allegation 
so often made against the Boers that the 





chief cause of their exodus from the Cape 
Colony into the interior was their hostility 
to the abolition of slavery, and their desire 
to reduce the natives to the condition of 
serfs. It would be difficult to choose a better 
example of his method than his attempt to 
controvert Dr. Livingstone’s testimony as to 
the cruelty with which the Boers behaved 
towards Secheli, the chief of the Bakwena, 
in whose territories the doctor was stationed 
as a missionary. Mr. Theal says that Secheli 
gave umbrage to the Boers by affording 
shelter to Mosele, chief of the Bakatla, and 
he was thereupon attacked by a Dutch 
commando. The Bakwena fled into the 
Kalahari desert, leaving many women and 
children behind them. Dr. Livingstone, 
who was absent at the time, subsequently 
stated that his house was | gee by the 
Boers. On the other hand, Commandant 
P. Scholtz declared that before his arrival 
the mission station had been broken open 
and the doctor’s books and other property 
destroyed. Even if it be difficult, after this 
lapse of time, to decide between these con- 
tradictory statements, Mr. Theal admits that 
the Boers carried off 200 or 300 women and 
children. He says that they were taken in 
the expectation that cattle would be offered 
for their redemption, and that “nearly all, 
after a short captivity, escaped or were 
permitted to return to their tribe, and the 
remainder, being children, were appren- 
ticed to various persons.” Much of the 
controversy with regard to the Boers turns 
upon the real character of this system of 
apprenticeship. They and their apologists 
desire the world to believe that it is a merci- 
ful means of making provision for prisoners 
of war. Dr. Livingstone, on the other hand, 
believed that the children, after being for- 
cibly separated from their parents, were 
virtually enslaved; and he therefore natur- 
ally denounced the Boers as oppressors. 
Mr. Theal, with scant appreciation of Dr. 
Livingstone’s humanity, describes him as 
a man whose ‘‘ great abilities and partisan- 
ship of natives brought him into prominence, 
while his disregard of the sentiments of the 
white inhabitants of the country, and his 
want of sympathy with them, caused him 
to be regarded as a formidable opponent.” 
Mr. Theal obviously fails to recognize the 
fact that Dr. Livingstone did not go to 
South Africa to pay court to the Boers, but 
to civilize and protect the native. They 
charged the great explorer with carrying 
on a trade in arms and ammunition. Mr. 
Theal lends no countenance to this calumny, 
but yet he thinks that the doctor may have 
bartered those articles for food. At any 
rate, Secheli possessed weapons of war; and 
this was in itself a grave offence in the eyes 
of the Boers. If Mr. Theal had continued 
his researches he would have found that 
Secheli in supplying himself with guns was 
not necessarily influenced by love of aggres- 
sion; for Mrs. Moffat, in a letter dated 
March 2nd, 1849, explains that among the 
Bakwena there had been several years of 
scarcity, and that without arms and ammu- 
nition it was impossible for them to procure 
game in a country “overrun by well-armed 
Boers with abundance of powder.’ Dr. 
Livingstone himself declared positively that, 
‘‘except in the matter of refusing to throw 
obstacles in the way of English trade, 
Secheli never offended the Boers by either 





word or deed.” Mr. Theal is discreetly 
silent on this vital point. Carefully review- 
ing the facts, we do not think that Mr. 
Theal’s account of the Boer raid into 
Secheli’s country materially alters the com- 
plexion of that transaction as it was first 
made known to the public by Dr. Living- 
stone. 

Mr. Theal’s work closes with the estab- 
lishment of the independence of the two 
Dutch republics; but it embraces many in- 
teresting and stirring events in the history 
of South Africa, upon which authentic in- 
formation was greatly needed. He sketches 
the rise and growth of Tshaka’s power; the 
exterminating career of Moselekatse; and 
the principal events in the sagacious rule 
of the great chief Moshesh, who wisely 
made use of the French Protestant mis- 
sionaries to consolidate his authority in 
Basutoland and to maintain the independence 
of his tribe. Mr. Theal has shown great 
industry in collecting his facts; and although 
we differ from many of his conclusions, we 
yet think he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion towards a complete history of South 
Africa. 

Mrs. Fielden’s modest volume has at 
least one merit which is not to be despised, 
that of fulfilling to the letter the promise 
of its title-page. The work is intended 
for young people, and is simply an un- 
affected and informal record of five years’ 
personal and chiefly domestic experience of 
country life in a young colony, without the 
admixture of any political or other contro- 
versial question. Asa picture of a cottage 
home only four or five miles from Durban 
it can hardly be considered fairly repre- 
sentative of to-day, for things are apt to 
change rapidly in a colony, and thirty-five 
years are a long time, even where the 
growth of European cities is in question. 
But viewed as the true story of a young 
couple’s struggles and small adventures in 
a newly settled semi-tropical district, where 
labour is scarce and sometimes unprocurable, 
and the climate plays all sorts of tricks with 
housekeepers who do not give their minds 
to circumventing it, ‘My African Home’ 
has a permanent interest which fully justifies 
its publication thus long after the conditions 
described have either ceased tc exist or been 
greatly modified. Mrs. Fielden went to 
Durban with her husband in 1852, without 
any expectation of living in quite so 
Arcadian a manner as that which she has 
described. But her house in the city proved 
unhealthy, and rather than be sent back to 
England as too delicate for Africa, she 
formed the bold resolution of taking up her 
abode in a half-finished summer retreat, 
little better than a hut, which had the ad- 
vantage of salubrious surroundings. Here 
she exchanged her favourite accomplish- 
ments of flower-painting, embroidery, and 
the like for the practice of the hard 
duties of farm life in the bush. The book 
has slight literary pretensions, being little 
more than a compilation from her journal 
or letters written to friends at home. Never- 
theless there is a decided charm about this 
unsophisticated story of industrious days 
spent in attention to petty details which no 
amount of imagination can present in a pic- 
turesque aspect, but which are the reverse 
of vulgar or trivial in their relation to the 
good government of the rustic home and its 
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dependents. There is a dash of romance, 
too, in the volume, in the shape of Mrs. 
Fielden’s nearest neighbour, one Mrs. 
Bowen, an old gentlewoman of good con- 
nexions, who, after knocking about in 
various remote parts of the globe, and sur- 
viving husband and children, was descending 
the vale of years in a two-roomed cottage in 
the Natal bush, where she lived absolutely 
alone by night, and at all times without 
either indoor friend or servant. She had a 
temper always violent and sometimes morose, 
which made her an impossible companion 
for any length of time. The Fieldens, how- 
ever, found their way into her heart, and a 
regular intercourse was consequently estab- 
lished between the cheerful abode of the 
young people, who were working shoulder 
to shoulder, and the joyless retreat of self- 
isolated old age. There is a touch of human 
nature in this portion of the simple narra- 
tive which the reader will appreciate. 

If the Rev. James Mackinnon had been 
able to disembarrass himself of the dignity 
that hedgeth a Presbyterian minister he 
would have produced a far more lively and 
enjoyable book than he has written, dealing, 
as he has done, with a phase of South 
African life which doubtless offers a rich 
field for the shrewd and withal humorous 
note-taker, and which has not yet been too 
often described by one having an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the subject. 
Mr. Mackinnon left Scotland in 1881 to 
become a student of divinity in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Stellenbosch, which was 
founded in connexion with the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in 1859, and subsequently 
affiliated to the Cape University. Here for 
some three years he lived the life of an 
Afrikander. He boarded with a good old 
frau; studied Dutch and attended lec- 
tures in that tongue; spent long vaca- 
tions with friendly students in homes more 
or less distant from the seat of learning; 
passed through the crucial ordeal of ‘‘ Proef 
Preek”; and finally attained to the honour 
of a full-blown “ Predikant,” only lacking 
‘‘a call” to wag his head in his own pulpit. 
A little more vivacity and flexibility infused 
into the narrative would have made the first 
half of the volume delightful reading; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Mackinnon’s manner is 
monotonously suggestive of the urbane 
pastor condescending to secular topics. 
Perhaps it was natural modesty that led 
him to eschew the egotistical capital ‘‘1”’; 
but a personal history is never the worse 
for a moderately personal flavour, and cer- 
tainly the reiterated “‘ we,” used in relation 
to the doings of a private individual, or 
prefacing a mildly facetious comment, in- 
vests his pages with a somewhat irritating 
pomposity. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the book has solid merit as a pic- 
ture sincerely drawn of life in the tho- 
roughly respectable aud kindly, but, it is 
to be feared, stupendously dull Dutch col- 
legiate town of Stellenbosch. The author 
has wavered between his instinctive love 
of justice and his dislike to treading 
heavily upon the corns of people belonging 
to aclass that showed him true hospitality 
while he dwelt among them as a stranger. 
But his sense of duty, on the whole, pre- 
vails; and he has given a really pathetic 
sketch of Daniel Gezani, the Kaffir student 
from the Lovedale Institute, who, though 





admitted to the collegiate course at Stellen- 
bosch, and allowed to join the Theological 
Debating Society, was completely ostracized 
outside the college walls, and eventually 
died of rapid consumption, contracted in the 
damp room where he had found a solitary 
lodging. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Weeping Ferry. By George Halse. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Demetrius. By Stephen Coleridge. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Radna; or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. By 
Princess Olga. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ix ‘Weeping Ferry’ Mr. Halse makes 
some one remark to some one else that his 
narrative is a ‘‘tissue of absurdities.” The 
remark applies with equal force to the book 
in which it is contained; and as the ab- 
surdities are silly rather than startling or 
strange they are not likely to be gracefully 
received. A clever and excessively observant 
lawyer pretends to write a romance; in so 
doing he pieces together a weakly villainous 
plot in real life; and by so doing he brings 
round to virtue and vice their due awards. 
Mr. Halse’s way of parting his sheep from 
his goats, even as regards their speech and 
manners, is so truly archaic as to savour 
strongly of the literature of the moral tale. 
His ideas about the “kindly rustics”’ and 
their ‘simple remedies” (red currant wine 
and such like decoctions) are impregnated 
with charity. It is gratifying to learn that 
Hodge still cherishes a distinctive garb, so 
that the heroine after her father’s death 
(which occupies three chapters thickly deco- 
rated with points of suspension) is able to 
appear in the ‘“‘simple mourning dress of 
the peasantry.’’ But this is only a detail. 

The story of the False Demetrius is one 
of the most romantic tales to be found in 
history, and it has naturally attracted the 
attention of several writers of fiction. Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge has done his best to 
interest his readers in the fortunes of the 
mysterious impostor who for a short time 
reigned at Moscow, and of his Polish bride— 
a lady who, ‘‘as she sat by his side, pale 
with the glory of loveliness, seemed to be 
not of this common world, but to be clothed 
about with the fragrance of heaven.” His 
novel is full of equally rhetorical passages, 
and the very prosaic nature of the persons 
among whom it was the lot of Demetrius to 
be thrown has been quite ignored. Many 
readers will, therefore, be favourably im- 
pressed by Mr. Coleridge’s work. Those 
who are acquainted with Russian history, 
however, will regret that he did not con- 
sult some more competent authority on that 
subject than the books to which he appears 
to have had recourse. Neither his account 
of the murder of the real Demetrius, nor 
that of the death of the impostor who 
assumed the name, is in accordance with 
the descriptions given by modern historians. 
But such slight discrepancies need not affect 
the ordinary novel-reader. 

The lady who writes under the name of 
‘* Princess Olga” appears to be more fami- 
liar with Poland than with Russia. The 
first part of ‘ Radna,’ at all events, in which 
Polish people are chiefly concerned, has a 
greater air of reality than the second, in 
which Russians mainly figure. But the 
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whole of the story contrasts favourably, so 
far as probability is concerned, with some 
of the novels which Nihilism has of late 
unintentionally inspired. Dealing as it does 
with conspirators and crowned heads, and 
abounding in passages of the most romantic 
nature, it is likely to prove widely interesting 
and attractive; for to be admitted, even 
though only in fancy, into the intimacy of 
emperors, is a privilege which the public 
highly appreciates. In the present instance 
it is pleasant to see that the author has done 
full justice to the better side of the character 
of the monarch with whose domestic arrange- 
ments she has made her readers familiar. 








Studies in the Topography of Galloway: being a 
List of nearly 4,000 Names of Places, with 
Remarks on their Origin and Meaning, and 
an Introductory Essay. By Sir Herbert 
Eustace Maxwell. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 


Tu1s book is incorrectly named, as it does 
not deal at all with topography in the proper 
sense, but merely (if the word may be 
tolerated as English) with “toponymy.” In 
fact, one of its principal defects as a work 
on the etymology of place-names is that the 
author fails to give topographical informa- 
tion even where it is indispensable. It is 
often impossible to judge of the correctness 
of a proposed etymology of a local name 
unless we know whether the resulting mean- 
ing is in accordance with the actual physical 
features of the place to which the name 
belongs. From the title of the book, and 
from Sir H. Maxwell’s personal connexion 
with Galloway, it might have been anti- 
cipated that his derivations would be illus- 
strated, wherever necessary, by reference to 
the topography. This, however, has scarcely 
ever been done; and the absence of such 
information is the more to be regretted as 
the book supplies but little documentary 
evidence of any value as to the early spelling 
of the names. The records cited are scarcely 
ever older than the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, and at that period Gaelic 
had in Galloway already ceased to be a spoken 
language. We do not know whether there 
exists any considerable body of evidence as 
to the oldest form of Galloway local names, 
but it does not appear from Sir H. Maxwell’s 
‘ Introductory Essay ” that it has occurred to 
him to search for this purpose the cartularies 
of monastic houses outside the limits of the 
district itself. 

In the absence both of documentary and 
of topographical confirmation, Sir H. Max- 
well’s etymologies can seldom be regarded 
as demonstrably correct. On the other hand, 
they are for the most part free from objec- 
tion on mere linguistic grounds. This, how- 
ever, is not due to the author’s own scholar- 
ship, which is by no means accurate, but 
partly to the fact that he has in difficult 
eases contented himself with merely regis- 
tering the names without attempting to 
explain them, and partly to his having made 
a careful study of Dr. Joyce’s excellent work 
on ‘Irish Names of Places.’ The Galloway 
names belonging to the period of the latest 
Gaelic immigration are to all intents and 
— Irish, and the processes of phonetic 

ecay which they have suffered are in the 
main identical with those that have been 
undergone by the place-names of Ireland ; 
so that, by following Dr. Joyce, Sir H. 
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Maxwell has generally been enabled to 
explain them in a manner consistent with 
phonetic laws. Unfortunately, he has 
thought it incumbent upon him to dabble 
in comparative philology. When he men- 
tions a Gaelic word, he accompanies it with 
a list of what he supposes to be its etymo- 
logical equivalents in the other Aryan 
tongues; and in nearly every instance he 
goes lamentably astray. Under the word 
cas, a foot, for example, he gives the follow- 
ing list of supposed parallel forms (the 
notation adopted being that of Prof. Skeat, 
in which the sign + is used to denote ety- 
mological correspondence, and the sign — 
to indicate derivation) :— 

*6 0. Erse coss, Erse cos+-Gael. cas-+-Lat. pes+- 
Gk. zots+Goth. fotus+G. fuss+Swed. fot+ 
Dan. fod+lIcel. fétr+Du. voet+A.-S. fot, pl. fét 
(whence M.E. fot, foot, Br. Sc. [Broad Scotch] 
Sut, fit, E. foot)+Skt. pad, pdd—./ pad, to go.” 

All this would be irrelevant pedantry even 
if it were correct; but, as it happens, the 
Gaelic word has no etymological connexion 
with its synonyms in the other Aryan lan- 
guages. Most Celtic philologists believe it 
to be the equivalent of the Latin coxa. Sir 
H. Maxwell has been misled by an untimely 
recollection of the fact that in certain cases 
a Gaelic ¢ does correspond to a Teutonic /. 
Under the word fliuch, wet, he does not 
mention the Welsh gwlyb, which is cognate 
(in spite of its great divergence in form), but 
he quotes the Latin flucus and the Greek 
¢Avev, which are wholly unrelated, besides 
the Sanskrit pluta, which is akin neither to 
the Celtic word nor to those cited from Latin 
and Greek. Absurdities of this kind occur 
on almost every one of the 270 pages of 
which the body of the work consists. Sir 
H. Maxwell frequently quotes Prof. Rhys’s 
‘Lectures on Welsh Philology,’ and occa- 
sionally refers even to the ‘Grammatica 
Celtica’; but he has read those works to 
so little purpose that he has failed to 
become acquainted with even the most 
elementary facts respecting the phonetic 
relations between Celtic and the other 
languages of the Aryan group. In the 
‘Introductory Essay ’’ he expounds, on the 
authority of Prof. Rhys, a theory on the 
classification of the Celtic dialects which 
that eminent scholar has long ago unre- 
servedly abandoned. 

Sir H. Maxwell has only in a few cases 
ventured to speculate on the etymology of 

lace-namesapart from Dr. Joyce’s guidance; 

ut in every instance in which he has done 
so he is demonstrably wrong. He repeats 
the exploded notion that the river-name Dee 
is derived from the Gaelic dubh, black. 
Another untenable suggestion is that Luce 
may be the descendant of the name written 
by Ptolemy as Loucopibia. But for the 
accidental circumstance that ‘‘Luce” is 
now written with a ¢ instead of an s, no 
one would ever have thought of identifying 
thetwo names. Very possibly Sir H. Max- 
well may be right in denying the current 
identification of Loucopibia with Whithorn ; 
but it is worth remarking that the element 
louco- (which occurs also in Loucotecia, the 
epigraphic form of the Gaulish name tradi- 
tionally misspelt Lutetia) probably does 
mean ‘‘ white.’ It is not altogether impos- 
sible that the name Hwit-ern (Candida Casa), 
instead of being derived, as is commonly 
supposed, from the ‘‘ white house ’’ erected 





by St. Ninian, may be a translation of the 
older Celtic name preserved by Ptolemy ; 
but there is no evidence to show that this is 
the fact. 

Notwithstanding the many errors and 
deficiencies in this volume, Sir H. Maxwell 
has done a useful piece of work in his 
extensive collection of Galloway place- 
names, many of which have been obtained 
from unpublished records and from oral in- 
formation. The local nomenclature of Gallo- 
way derives a special interest from the fact 
that it is in that district, if anywhere, that it 
would be reasonable to look for extensive 
traces of the language of the pre-Celtic 
aborigines of Britain. If we could ascertain 
the original form of the obscurer names in 
Sir H. Maxwell’s list, it is possible that they 
might enable us to decide whether there is 
ground for any of the current theories as to 
the linguistic affinities of the predecessors 
of the Celts in this island, and they might 
also throw important light on the question 
of the character of the Celtic dialect spoken 
by the southern Picts. It is scarcely to be 
hoped that either of these problems will 
ever be solved by such means; but, at all 
events, Sir H. Maxwell would earn the 
gratitude of all students of local etymology 
if he would complete his work by making 
an exhaustive collection of the extant docu- 
mentary material bearing on the early 
forms of the names which he has so in- 
dustriously catalogued. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Ir is doubtful whether it be wise in any writer 
to follow the example of the late Mr. Green, 
whose short history of the English people 
owed much of its success to the subject as 
well as the writer. Certainly 4 Short History 
of the Canadian People, by Prof. George Bryce, 
of Manitoba College (Sampson Low & Co.), 
suffers by comparison with Mr. Green’s work. 
The present history of Canada resembles all 
other histories of Canada far more closely than 
Mr. Green’s history resembled all other histories 
of England. Moreover, a history of the people 
of Canada, such as Prof. Bryce would like to 
produce, may be found in the detached, yet in 
plan and spirit coherent works of Mr. Francis 
Parkman. Still, if there be little novelty in this 
work, it is a carefully compiled account of a 
history about which all who are interested in the 
new Dominion ought to possess an adequate 
knowledge. 

Next to Massachusetts, no New England 
state is more interesting than Connecticut. In 
the series of ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston and New York, Prof. Alexander John- 
ston has set forth in a clear and full fashion the 
rise and progress of Connecticut, his main object 
having been to make ‘‘a study of a Common- 
wealth democracy.” It may be worthy of note 
that in 1889 Connecticut will be able to celebrate 
the 250th anniversary of its first Constitution. 

Amonast the many works in which the student 
of history finds much valuable information are 
those which have appeared under the auspices 
of the Johns Hopkins University. One of the 
latest, which is entitled Philadelphia, 1681-1887 : 
a History of Municipal Development (Phila- 
delphia, Allen, Lane & Scott), and compiled 
by Mr. E. P. Allinson and Mr. B. Penrose, 
members of the Philadelphia Bar. This book 
will prove useful both to those who wish to 
learn about the city which is associated with 
many important events in American history, 
and to those also who are engaged in inves- 
tigating the growth and character of municipal 
institutions. 





Tue Memoir of William Henry Channing, by” 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham (Sonnenschein), is a 
biography of an amiable and accomplished man 
who wasted very considerable gifts from lack of 
definite purpose and precision of ideas. Had 
Mr. Channing been born a hundred and fifty 
years earlier, when the Puritan discipline re- 
tained its strictness, he would have been a leader 
in New England ; had he been educated in the 
Church of Rome, he might have been rewarded 
with a mitre ; but bred among the Boston Uni- 
tarians, with no strong external authority to 
direct him, he frittered himself away in vague 
schemes and aspirations. He was unluckily 
without any sense of humour, or he would 
hardly have been guilty of such an escapade 
as ‘The Communion’ described on p. 225. 
The most satisfactory part of his career was 
that he passed in the United States hospitals 
during the Civil War, when the connexion 
with a disciplined organization sufficed to give 
him some steadiness of aim. Mr. Frothing- 
ham has performed his task fairly well. His 
book is, however, too long, and he has him- 
self been too much under the same influ- 
ences as Mr. Channing to see his weaknesses 
quite clearly. There is the same looseness 
of thought in the biographer and his hero. A 
writer who can say that a schoolboy ‘‘ mastered 
Virgil, Cicero, Cesar, Sallust, Tacitus,” shows 
that he has noclear idea of what mastery means. 
Mr. Channing never mastered anything in his 
life, he preferred ‘‘sympathizing.” His atten- 
tion was mainly devoted to religious subjects, 
yet after he had lived years in England he could 
write about “ the Established Church of England 
and Scotland” as “ the composite artificial struc- 
ture of the Tudors.” What would the General 
Assembly say to such a description of the 
Church of Scotland ? 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Questions for Examination in English Litera- 
ture, chiefly selected from College Papers set in | 
Cambridge. With an Introducticn on the Study 
of English, By Rev. W. W. Skeat, Lit.D., 
LL.D. (Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Skeat has here 
collected a number of examination papers set 
by him and others on various occasions. He 
has prefixed to them a lengthy introduction, 
containing directions as to the right use of 
them, remarks on the importance of studying 
early English, lists of books to be read and 
consulted, aud suggestions as to the best 
course to pursue. He insists strongly on 
the student’s constant recognition of the unity 
of English in all its stages of development 
and varieties of dialect, and maintains that a 
knowledge of early English is indispensable to a 
right understanding of that which is now current, 
a position which no one will dispute. The ques- 
tion which practical people have to decide is how 
much knowledge of early English is necessary. 
It can hardly be denied that the value of early 
English for modern students consists not so 
much in the literature itself as in the light it 
throws on the language of the present day. 
Hence it is not easy to see why the study of it 
should be pursued further than is necessary for 
the purpose of securing that desideratum. It is 
true most of these papers relate to authors of 
universally acknowledged intrinsic value, such 
as Shakspeare, Chaucer, and Spenser ; but many 
of the questions cannot be answered without a 
knowledge of the earliest English. 

German Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms. Compiled by R. J. 
Marich. Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
(Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Marich, by whom these 
examination papers have been compiled, does 
not intend them to be used as guides to study 
or tests of proficiency, but rather as means for 
acquiring knowledge. He meansthat the majority 
of those who use them ‘‘ should be led to sub- 
stitute constant reference to the moat hetero- 
geneous points of grammar for continuous sys- 
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tematic repetition, that system. should be re- 
placed by method.” But surely true method is 
nothing but proceeding according to system, and 
cannot, therefore, be substituted for it. What- 
ever may be ‘‘the tediousness and lengthiness 
of constant grammar repetition,” the hunting for 
answers to heterogeneous questions in grammars 
and dictionaries can hardly be less wearisome, 
and must certainly be more confusing, while it 
has the further disadvantages of forming de- 
sultory habits of mind and leading to the ac- 
quisition of fragmentary, ill - arranged, and 
superficial knowledge. All that is necessary to 
prevent the repetition of grammar from de- 
generating to a mechanical and unprofitable 
process is to combine with it the immediate 
application of what is learnt to practice in trans- 
lation both ways. 

A Short German Accidence and Minor Syntax. 
By H. W. Eve, M.A. (Nutt.)—This abridgment 
of the author’s larger grammar will be found a 
most useful book, containing as it does all the 
essentials of the language set forth with admir- 
able perspicuity of statement and arrangement. 
The great majority of students may here find 
all the grammatical information they are likely 
to need in the shortest possible compass and the 
most convenient form, while those who aspire 
to a complete mastery of the language could not 
have a better introductory grammar than this. 

Les Maitres Mosaistes. Par George Sand. 
Edited by C. H. Parry, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
Mr. Parry has been happy in the choice of so 
charming a writer as George Sand, and of a 
work by that writer so well fitted for educa- 
tional purposes as this historical fiction, which 
cannot fail to delight the reader and inspire him 
with an interest in art and artists. The two 
master mosaists, or workers in mosaic, of which 
it treats are Francesco and Valerio Zuccato, who 
were commissioned by the Senate of Venice to 
execute some of the mosaics in St. Mark’s. In 
describing and illustrating their character and 
career the author is naturally led to touch upon 
events and persons of historic importance, so 
that her work presents a lively picture of Vene- 
tian life at the period, while it is penetrated 
throughout with a lofty artistic enthusiasm. Mr. 
Parry’s notes, which are at once grammatical and 
historical, afford all the information necessary 
to a perfect understanding of the text, giving 
suitable renderings of words and phrases, ex- 
plaining the derivation of words, and occasion- 
ally calling attention to corresponding German 
idioms. A brief life of George Sand forms the 
introduction to the work. 


La Canne de Jonc; ou, la Vie et la Mort du 
Capitaine Renaud. Par Alfred de Vigny. Edited 
by Victor J. T. Spiers, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
There can be no question that Mr. Spiers’s 
edition of De Vigny’s ‘Canne de Jonc’ is in 
every way superior to Mr. Clapin’s, as also to 
most works of this class. Rarely is such a work 
edited with so much painstaking completeness 
and efficiency. The notes, which occupy two- 
thirds as many pages as the text, though in 
smaller type, not merely supply all that is re- 
quired for its interpretation, but incidentally 
convey a large amount of grammatical and other 
information. Idiomatic phrases are rendered 
idiomatically, and often literally also. Every 
possible opportunity is seized for calling the 
reader's attention to grammatical peculiarities, 
particularly the difficult one of the use of the 
subjunctive mood. All allusions are clearly ex- 
plained, and occasionally the line of thought is 
traced out. Two appendices on the use of il est 
and c’est, and on “faire followed by an infini- 
tive,” form a valuable addition. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 


Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engrav- 
ings. (Marlborough & Co.)—The distinguishing 
feature of this “‘new and improved edition” of 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ consists. of the 
small cuts with which its pages are thickly 
bestrewn rather than adorned. If attractive to 





the young, as has been suggested, they are not 
likely to be instructive or conducive to the 
formation of good taste. It is by no means 
certain that Bunyan’s popular work has not been 
overpraised since Macaulay set the fashion ; but 
if it must be reprinted with illustrations they 
might well be less numerous and more artistic 
than these ‘‘ wonderful little pictures,” as they 
have been called with some truth, though hardly 
in the sense intended. 

German Examination Papers in Grammar and 
Idioms. With Notes. Compiled by Dr. B. von 
Hohnfeldt. (Rivingtons.)—These hundred papers 
are partially derived from others which have 
been set at military, civil service, and university 
examinations. They contain questions on 
grammar, with sentences and short passages in 
German and English for translation, assistance 
for the purpose being given in the notes. 


Easy German Stories: a First German Reading- 
Book. By R. Townson, B.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
It cannot be doubted that simple narrative is 
the best material for a first reading book, nor 
that a number of short stories are preferable to 
one long-continued composition. Mr. Townson 
is to be congratulated on having made a good 
selection of stories, chiefly from reading-books 
used in German elementary schools. He has 
also carefully arranged them in order of diffi- 
culty. The stories are preceded by some useful 
grammatical rules and observations, and fol- 
lowed by notes containing explanation of diffi- 
culties, and occasionally calling attention to cor- 
responding French idioms. The vocabulary at 
the end gives meanings suited to the text. 


Pitt Press Series. —Fabeln und Erzihlungen von 
Lessing und Gellert. Selected and edited (with 
an Introduction, English Notes, &c.) by Karl 
Breul, M.A., Ph.D. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Lessing occupies the chief place in this 
volume, which contains nearly all his prose 
fables and four out of his five essays on fable, 
while only twenty of Gellert’s numerous fables 
in verse are given. The space occupied by Les- 
sing’s essays might well have been devoted to 
more of Gellert’s fables, which would certainly 
have been pleasanter and probably not less use- 
ful reading than the essays, even though they 
do throw some light upon Lessing’s object and 
method in composing his fables. The introduc- 
tion contains an excellent account of the lives 
and works of the two authors, with a brief but 
just description and comparison of their cha- 
racteristics. In the notes there is not much 
translation of passages or grammatical informa- 
tion which can be obtained elsewhere, but, 
instead of this, ‘‘ synonymous words or phrases 
are given, especially in cases where the expres- 
sions used by Lessing or Gellert more than a 
hundred years ago are obsolete in modern Ger- 
man.” Much attention is also given to the ety- 
mology of words. There are two chapters on 
rules for etymological comparison and Gellert’s 
versification. 

Doctor Treuwald, a Comedy in Four Acts. By 
Roderick Benedix. Edited by H. S. Beresford- 
Webb. (Rivingtons.)— Mr. Beresford - Webb 
could not have chosen a better play than this 
for use in education. As a mere specimen of 
modern conversational German it has no small 
value. It is also a well - constructed, enter- 
taining, and improving comedy of familiar social 
life. The comic element, though not marked 
in any brilliant flashes of wit or laughable 
jests, pervades the piece in sufficient force to 
keep up the interest from the beginning to the 
end. The characters are consistent throughout, 
the plot is ingenious without being forced, while 
the wholesome cheerfulness of sentiment deserves 
commendation. The notes are no less excellent 
than the play, containing as they do admirable 
renderings of idiomatic expressions and synony- 
mous German words, German equivalents for 
the various senses of the same English word, 
and explanation of the force of German prefixes 
and the etymology of German words, 





An Elementary Syntax of the Latin Cases. 
Compiled by B. D. Turner, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—Mr. Turner's excuse for publishing this small 
fragment of grammar is “‘the present unsettled 
state of the Latin primer question.” Within 
the compass of the nineteen pages of which the 
work consists, the leading ideas expressed by the 
various Latin cases are succinctly, but distinctly 
and logically stated and exemplified. The author 
acknowledges himself chiefly indebted to Mr. 
Roby’s ‘ Grammar.’ 

Brown’s “ Plain Writing” Copy-Books, with 
Engraved Head-Lines. (Simpkin & Co.)—There 
are twelve of these copy-books, two for each 
of the first five standards, and one each for 
Standards VI. and VII. They are carefully 
graduated, and the style of writing throughout 
is round and bold, well suited for forming a good 
legible hand. In the earlier part of the series 
the word to be copied is put at the end instead 
of the beginning of the line, a novelty of 
doubtful advantage. The copies in the later 
numbers consist of scraps of grammar and geo- 
graphy, another feature of no great value. 

Composition Exercises, No. IT. : a Series of Exer- 
cises for Standard VI. Key to Composition Tests, 
By T. Hudson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.)—The 
subjects of these essays have been set by H.M. 
inspectors, and may therefore be considered 
appropriate. If there is not any remarkable ex- 
cellence in Mr. Hudson’s treatment of them, it 
is fair to say there are no glaring faults. It may 
be a convenience to teachers to have such a key 
at hand. 

The Story-Book Readers for Sizx-Year-Ola 
Scholars. —The Sand Cave and The Pic-nic. By 
Miss Rooper.—So-Fat and Mew-Mew at Home, 
and So-Fat and Mew-Mew away from Home. By 
Georgiana M. Craik.—The Birthday. By E. L. F. 
—The Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.)—Each of these sixpenny story- 
books is printed in large type and strongly bound 
in cloth, and contains four full-page coloured 
and other illustrations, those in ‘The Robins’ 
being the work of Mr. Harrison Weir. The 
stories consist almost entirely of monosyllables, 
and are quite within the comprehension of 
young children; but for the most part they 
are rather insipid, and in one or two cases the 
simplicity verges on silliness. They might have 
answered their special purpose better if they had 
been more interesting and amusing. Children 
are fond of fun, and the more they can have of 
it, without sacrifice of good sense or incurring 
other harm, the better. 


The Plays of Shakspeare.—Julius Cesar. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. 
Beeching’s work differs from many educational 
editions of Shakspeare in directing the reader’s 
attention to the literary character, as well as the 
language, of the play taken in hand. He thinks 
it desirable for ‘‘the schoolboy to realize that 
Shakspeare had some other end to serve when 
he wrote plays than the exhibition of Elizabethan 
English.” Hence in his introduction he enters 
into a rather elaborate and sometimes question- 
able discussion on art, poetry, tragedy, and this 
particular play, describing at some length the 
leading characters, with references to the text. 
He makes Brutus to be the hero, whose ‘‘ want 
of political insight and sure touch with affairs” 
in joining the conspiracy to murder Ceesar leads 
to the inevitable catastrophe of his own destruc- 
tion. The notes rightly interpret and sufficiently 
elucidate the text. Useful observations are also 
made on the general drift of important speeches. 
It might have been well to comment at greater 
length on the consummate art of Antonius’s 
oration over the body of Cesar. The glossary 
gives an excellent account of the etymology and 
meaning of words that require explanation, and 
an appendix on the scansion of Shakspeare de- 
serves attention. 

Shakspeare’s Coriolanus. With Notes, Ex- 
amination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 
(Chambers. )—This is a good practical work well 
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suited for examination purposes. The notes 
throw all needful light on the text, explaining 
the origin and meaning of words, and giving the 
sense of difficult passages with substantial ac- 
curacy by means of paraphrase. A useful plan 
of study points out what the learner has to do 
in order to be complete master of the play, and 
examination papers at the end will enable him 
to ascertain how far he has accomplished the 
task, 

Shakespeare's Play of A Midswmmer- Night's 
Dream. With Short Notes and Glossary by 
F. C. Woodforde, B.A. (Simpkin & Co.)—Mr. 
Woodforde has prepared his work for the use 
of candidates at the Cambridge Local and other 
examinations of that class. In his notes and 
glossary, the materials of which have been 
chiefly derived from Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps, 
they will find sufficient assistance to enable 
them to pass satisfactorily. It is to be regretted 
that in an educational work by a head master 
such a blunder in spelling as ‘‘syrens”’ should 
be suffered to appear. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 
With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmillan. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Maemillan’s Introduc- 
tion is good, but too difficult for young boys. 
His notes are excellent. A little woodcut such 
as Prof. Masson gives of the Ptolemaic theory 
of the heavens would have been an advantage. 

Juvenile French Plays. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by A. Porcher. (Sampson Low & 
Co.)—These dialogues make very suitable read- 
ing for beginners. The vocabulary is useful, 
but if the teacher is competent such notes as 
M. Porcher gives are not needed. 

Elocution. By A. Melville Bell. (New York, 
Werner.)—This work, by the well-known author 
of ‘ Visible Speech,’ a Scotchman now residing 
in America, is scarcely to be ranked as a school- 
book, but schoolmasters will find it useful, and 
it may be read with great advantage by all 
grown-up persons anxious to improve their own 
ceading and speaking. It is full of acute remarks 
and suggestions. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THERE is better excuse for Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s Life of Carlyle than for some of the 
other volumes in Prof. Eric 8. Robertson’s 
series of ‘Great Writers” (Walter Scott). Dr. 
Garnett has no new facts to record, and his 
comments on facts already recorded rarely show 
much originality ; but as more books have 
already been written about Carlyle’s personal 
and literary career than most readers can be ex- 
pected to study, there are doubtless many to 
whom an intelligent sifting of their contents and 
a compact grouping of the chief conclusions to 
be drawn from them will be acceptable. Dr, 
Garnett is more severe upon himself than any one 
else ought to be when he admits that “his atti- 
tude towards his hero, as he slaps and strokes, 
partakes somewhat of the nature of imperti- 
nence.” He has carefully read everything that 
has been written about Carlyle by Prof. Norton, 
Prof. Masson, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and others, 
and has drawn his own inferences from all the 
letters and anecdotes that have been printed, 
with the object of correcting Mr. Froude’s dis- 
torted account wherever he considers that it 
needs correction. The result is a judicious sketch, 
in the nature of a superior and lengthy magazine 
article, with enough biography and criticism to 
instruct those who are likely to go to the new 
volume for information, and, more than that, to 
incline them to seek in a right spirit for further 
information elsewhere. To all who are thus 
inclined, and to all Carlyle students in fact, the 
elaborate’ bibliography, by Mr. John P. Ander- 
son, filling twenty-eight pages, which is ap- 
pended, should be most serviceable. 

From Messrs, Allen we have received Un- 
vest ; or, the Newer Republic, by Mr. W. Earl 
Hodgson. The formation of what an eminent 





poet and critic would call a ‘‘ sub-Mallockian 
school” would be a terrible thing, and we can 
only hope that Mr. Earl Hodgson will remain 
the only scholar. It may at least be said for 
him that his following, whether corrupt or not, 
of his master is so exceedingly open and naive 
that it almost disarms criticism. The title is 
equivalent to a confession, and the book is as 
frank as the title. Indeed, Mr. Hodgson, in 
order, as he informs his readers, that the romance 
may have a “‘ playful flavour ” (surely rather an 
odd thing) of actuality, has not only, like his 
greatexemplar, introduced persons unmistakably, 
but (which his great exemplar, to do him jus- 
tice, has not usually done) has labelled them to 
suit the meanest intellects. The Right Hon. 
A. J. Hopeford Breere, who is the ‘‘ editor ” (sic) 
of the Slashaway Review, meets Messrs. Hope- 
kirk and Laustin, who are the editors of the 
Imperial Magazine, Mr. Holton of the Specu- 
lator, Mr. Woodgreen, Mr. William Muriel Hal- 
lock, and other ingeniously titled persons. To 
be fair to Mr. Hodgson, however, we must say 
that his conversation lacks the spice of person- 
ality which his nomenclature might imply, for 
nobody who happens to know the originals would 
recognize a single word of what Mr. Hodgson 
puts in their mouths as having come, or as likely 
to have come, from them. As for the part of 
the book which is not occupied with “ sympo- 
sium” work or discussions on religion and politics, 
and “how those subjects are,” as Mr. Hodgson 
rather oddly says, “entertained by society,” it 
deals chiefly with the fortunes of a young man 
of large income, who appears to be a kind of 
idiot. Seriously, we can find very little good 
indeed to say of Mr. Hodgson’s book, except 
that there is not a spice of ill nature in it. It 
is frequently silly and sometimes in bad taste, 
but it is never spiteful. 


WE are not informed who is the translator of 
the version of Carmen, by Prosper Mérimée, 
which Messrs. Routledge have issued, well half- 
bound on good paper, and with M. Arcos’s charm- 
ing, or at least dainty, illustrations. Of the 
story itself—the story which, as an inimitable 
reviewer once observed, “seems to be based on 
the same facts as the opera which is known to 
all lovers of music”—we need hardly say any- 
thing here, except that in coming back to Eng- 
lish it recognizes its ancestors, inasmuch as 
Mérimée was pretty certainly incited to write it 
by his reading of Borrow. The rendering of 
such a masterpiece in style as well as in treat- 
ment is no easy task, and it cannot be maintained 
that the present version is worthy either of 
the original or of the dress in which it appears. 
There are French words (piécette, a la Turque, 
&c.) unnecessarily kept ; there are French forms 
of expression—especially the dangerous ‘‘ one 
does” this or that—which ought to have been 
passed through the limbeck. Sometimes there 
are positive and grave faults of rendering, such 
as, in the final scene, ‘‘I remained insensible 
[anéanti] beside the body,” where “ insensible ” 
gives quite the wrong meaning. Still worse is 
the rendering un galant homme ‘‘a brave man,” 
where José says that ‘‘ there is something left 
in him which deserves the sympathy” of such 
a person. In such perfect work as ‘Carmen’ 
these things are a trial, but there are not more 
of them than in most translations from the 
French—indeed, there may be rather fewer. 


Mr. C. T. Witson’s aim in publishing his Rus- 
sian Lyrics in English Verse (Triibner & Co.) has 
been “to make more generally known to English 
readers the thoughts and descriptions, of several 
of the better known and approved” of Russian 
poets. That aim is excellent, and such attempts 
deserve all encouragement. Mr. Wilson has 
given specimens of the productions of no fewer 
than twenty-eight writers, with short notices of 
their lives extracted from the excellent anthology 
of Gerbel. He has evidently taken great pains, 
and he may be considered to have succeeded in 
making known to English readers at least some 





of ‘‘the thoughts and descriptions” of the . 
Russian poets whom he has selected. Of the 
melody to be found in the utterances of those 
Russian singers but little trace is to be found 
in his verses, which are not particularly musical. 
But too much must not be required from a 
translator. Mr. Wilson has been tolerably faith- 
ful to his originals, and he rhymes respectably. 
But it is to be feared that his readers may 
not be likely to form a particularly favourable 
opinion of the merits of Russian verse. 


TuE publisher of the series entitled ‘‘The 
Story of the Nations” has been fortunate in 
finding a writer so competent as is Prof. Vam- 
béry to deal with the story of Hungary (Fisher 
Unwin). Had he been called upon to write a 
regular history, the author modestly states in 
his preface, he might not have been eager to 
accept the invitation; but he felt himself equal 
to an undertaking in which he ‘‘had simply to 
deal with the salient events, the most note- 
worthy personalities, and the most thrilling epi- 
sodes in a narrative.” We have little doubt 
that he would have acquitted himself well, even 
if he had been called upon ‘‘to consider the 
philosophical side of the history, or to discuss 
the deeper-lying motives or the less significant 
details of national action.” But there can be 
no doubt that he has achieved full success in the 
less ambitious task which was imposed upon him. 
Of special value are the chapters on “ The Origin 
of the Hungarians” and “The Conversion to 
Christianity,” in which are contained in a small 
space the results of much original research. But 
the whole of the volume is full of interest, and 
well deserves to be carefully studied. 


Mr. Stuart CuMBERLAND’s book The Queen’s 
Highway (Sampson Low & Co.) might have 
been better if its author had taken greater 
pains, and if he had been gifted with the 
sense of literary proportion. Whatever was 
new to him seems in his eyes to be something 
about which no other person has ever heard. 
It is hard to determine With precision whether 
Mr. Cumberland’s supreme desire was to eulo- 
gize the Marquess of Lorne or the new Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This book is dedicated to the 
Marquess as ‘‘ Canada’s truest friend”; Mr. 
Cumberland says at p. 335 that ‘‘ nothing would 
better please the Canadians than his reappoint- 
ment as Governor-General.” If Mr. Cumber- 
land were a Canadian by birth, he would not 
write in this strain. His superlatives must 
prove offensive to the Marquess of Lorne, 
who, though he was not the greatest and best 
Governor-General that Canada has ever had, is 
a sensible as well as an estimable man, de- 
serving credit for striving to do his duty in 
somewhat difficult circumstances. It is Mr 
Cumberland’s misfortune as an author to have 
been ‘‘ commissioned by a syndicate of Austral- 
asian, Indian, and English newspapers to give a 
description of the country through which runs 
this new Queen’s Highway.” He omits the 
names of the newspapers. Writing for a news- 
paper syndicate is a bad qualification for com- 
posing a book. Articles in newspapers do not 
run the gauntlet of critics, and many news- 
paper readers enjoy the perusal of that which, 
from a purely literary point of view, would be 
stigmatized as rubbish. He says that his work 
‘fig in no way a reprint of any newspaper 
letters” ; we hope that the newspaper letters 
were more coherent than this work. Mr. Cum- 
berland says also that he has had ‘‘ numerous 
striking illustrations” interspersed in his volume. 
Certainly some of the illustrations are a relief 
to the letterpress. If Mr. Cumberland were 
to recast and rewrite his work and reduce it by 
one-half, he might produce one worthy of his 
exceptional opportunities. 


WE have received from Messrs. Longman a 
work which is styled on the title-page “‘ The Black 
Cabinet (Le Cabinet Noir), by M. le Comte 
d’Herisson, translated from the original docu- 
ments and manuscripts by C. H. F. Blackith,’ 
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but which appears to be a translation of a book 
published in Paris a few months ago. M. 
d’H¢érissonisalready unfavourably known through 
the extraordinary stories contained in his volume 
about the siege of Paris, and also in his book on 
the last Chinese war; and his ‘Cabinet Noir’ 
was a specimen of book-making of the worst 
description. In his preface he pretended that 
the book was a book on letters opened in the 
Post Office. He stated that every Government 
had denied the existence of the practice of open- 
ing letters, which is certainly not the case in 
England, where the law confers the power, and 
where it has never been denied that it has been 
exercised from time to time. Count d’Hérisson 
went on to say that the Black Cabinet was often 
used by Governments to obtain the contents of 
ambassadors’ despatches. As a matter of fact, 
however, all despatches, whether important or 
not, in the case of the greater capitals, are sent 
by messenger. He referred to the words ‘‘en 
clair” as an expression used in the Black 
Cabinet to signify ordinary writing. It is not 
an expression of the Black Cabinet, of course, 
but the diplomatic French used in all countries 
for ordinary writing as contrasted with cypher. 
However, there was nothing really about the 
Black Cabinet in Count d’Hérisson’s book, 
which was made up of a little gossip about 
the Nauendorffs and of some papers of Baron 
Mounier, the only interesting portions of 
which had been already published in 1817. The 
original book was not worth reading, and it is a 
pity that a gentleman who appears to be a com- 
petent translator should have wasted his time 
upon it. 

Argot and Slang. By A. Barrére. (Privately 
printed at the Chiswick Press.)—It is a hack- 
neyed, but an always applicable remark in 
reviewing a dictionary that it is really im- 
possible to review it except after some years 
of use, which is not generally the period when 
books are reviewed. Only after such a time, and 
when the book has been tried, and found wanting 
or not as the case may be, is it really possible 
to decide on its merits. Mere reading through, 
still more mere reference for particular terms 
that strike the fancy, is generally inconclusive 
and perhaps unfair. These remarks apply 
with special force to M. Barrére’s handsome 
dictionary of the langue verte. In appearance 
it is open to no sort of reprehension. As to 
its plan, we think it would have been better 
to omit the rather lengthy specimens of French 
and English argot at different times, which take 
up a good deal of room and do not come very 
strictly within the purview of the book. And 
we also think that it would have been better if 
M. Barrére had been either more sparing of his 
illustrative anecdotes and instances, or more 
consistent in his supply of them. For instance, 
it is surely unnecessary to produce as an example 
of so common, so long-dating, and so obvious a 
use as that of “rat” in English, the fact that 
Sir Robert Peel was called a rat for changing 
his opinions on Catholic emancipation. On the 
other hand, it is odd to find ‘‘ andalouserie ” 
(a word which has a doubtful title to appear 
here) explained ‘‘semi-heroic sentimental scng 
with Spain and things of Spain for theme,” 
without so much as a bare reference to Musset’s 
famous pattern of all such songs, which un- 
doubtedly gave the name. We may note a few 
other faults or oddities which have struck us. 
‘* Bousingot”” is not merely, if it is at all, “a 
term of contempt applied to Republicans in 
1848,” but a considerably older term for literary 
Bohemians in the earlier years of Louis Philippe. 
We do not think that such words as “ chateau- 
briand” in the sense of a beefsteak, or “re- 
nanisme” in the natural sense of ‘‘ quality of 
M. Renan,” ought to find a place here; for if 
the former appears the whole dictionary of 
cookery ought to appear too, and the latter is a 
perfectly obvious and intelligible coinage of 
journalism, having no slang or occult meaning. 
“‘ Pantouflard,” which M. Barrére explains as 





applied to “those Parisians who served in the 
Garde Nationale Sédentaire” in 1871, has, if we 
are not mistaken, a much more opprobrious 
meaning, and is, or was, applied to those who 
‘* sat abroad at ease” in their slippers at London 
or Brussels or Geneva, and took no part in the 
war at all. Under “Serpillitre” M. Barrére 
has been misled by the ‘ Slang Dictionary’ into 
saying that “M. B.” in clerical slang is applied 
to ‘‘the long surtout of the English clergy.” 
It applies, of course, not to a surtout at all, 
but to the high buttoned waistcoat. Under 
“ coucher & la corde” it is odd not to find the 
famous ‘“‘twopenny rope” appended, and still 
odder under “‘s’asseoir sur quelqu’un” to find 
“to silence one, to shut him up,” but not ‘‘ to 
sit upon,” which is exact, though whether the 
meaning is independent or derived we cannot 
omen to say. However, it is, as everybody 
nows, very much easier to break a stone than 
to make a stone in these cases, and M. Barrére 
deserves praise for the industry, if not for 
the invariable correctness, with which he has 
compiled the book from his own notes, from 
Delvau, Lorédan Larchey, and his other pre- 
decessors, and lastly from some distinguished 
personal assistants, among whom he feelingly 
laments two whom a cruel government deported 
to New Caledonia in the very midst of his opera- 
tions. All hearts of sensibility will share his 
sorrow, and be indignant at the unsportsmanlike 
and unliterary conduct of French justice. As it 
is, the volume will be of much use to readers 
of modern French novels and newspapers, which 
may be said sometimes to be written in argot 
with a few words of French here and there. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie & 
Son the first volume of a life of the Queen by 
Mr. Thomas Archer, published under the title 
of Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, her Life 
and Jubilee, which is illustrated with what may 
be called the usual cuts, and does not appear to 
present any special features. 

The Danvers Jewels (Bentley) is a decidedly 
clever effort in the style of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
The writer makes the mistake common to be- 
ginners of over-accentuating the early chapters 
of the story. Otherwise the plot is ingeniously 
worked out, and it is free from the vulgarity that 
spoils many shilling dreadfuls. The author pos- 
sesses considerable sense of humour, and in 
many ways the tale shows promise. 


THERE is not much of value in L’Espagne telle 
qu'elle est (Paris, Savine) of M. Almirall. The 
author, who is a Catalan, and has the bitter 
dislike to Castille common among his country- 
men, draws a gloomy picture of Spain, but his 
statements are lacking in precision. He is a 
strong protectionist, and denounces the com- 
mercial treaty with England as ruinous to Spain, 
but he makes no effort to justify his assertion. 
Of course he abuses Sefior Moret. In fact, the 
book is full of abuse. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. send us a hand- 
some edition of the Antiquary, with extremely 
clever illustrations by French draughtsmen. 
They are very much better than anything of the 
kind attempted in other editions of Scott. It is 
true the figures have more of a Gallic thana 
Scottish air ; but they are so lively and dramatic 
that that slight fault may well be pardoned. 


We have on our table Rome: its Princes, 
Priests, and People, by F. McLaughlin, Vol. III. 
(Stock),—American State Constitutions, by H. 
Hitchcock (Putnam),—A History of the Legis- 
lative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
T. D. Ingram, LL.D. (Macmillan),—The Inter- 
State Commerce Act, by John R. Dos Passos 
(Putnam),—Sociology, by J. Bascom (Putnam), 
—Spanish Reader with Notes, edited by C. M. 
Sauer and W. A. Roehrich (Nutt),—The Acci- 
dence of the German Language, by Dr. E. Otto 
and Dr. J. Wright (Nutt),—The Prevention of 
Consumption, by C. Candler (Kegan Paul),— The 
Modern Treatment of Disease by the System of 
Massage, by T. S. Dowse (Griffith & Farran),— 





Questions on Psychology, Metaphysics, and Ethics» 
collected by F. Ryland (Sonnenschein),—Studies 
in Musical History, by L. 8, Davis (Putnam),— 
Great Thoughts, Vol. VIL. (A. W. Hall),—The 
Queen’s Birthday Book, by Mary F. P. Dunbar 
(Griffith & Farran),—The Dabchick, by F. Streat- 
feild (Eyre & Spottiswoode),—A Set of Four 
Hunting and Racing Stories, by W. B. Gilpin 
(Field & Tuer),—Queer Stories from ‘ Truth,’ by 
E. C. Grenville Murray, Third Series (Sonnen- 
schein),— How He Died, and other Poems, by J. 
Farrell (Sydney, Turner & Henderson),— Alboin, 
and other Poems (Wyman & Son),—Isaure, and 
other Poems, by W. S. Ross (Stewart),—A 
Lawyer’s Leisure, by J. Williams (Kegan Paul), 
—The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Rev. 
J. 8. Exell: Isaiah, by the Rev. G. Rawlinson, 
Vol. II. (Kegan Paul),—The Problem of Evil, by 
D. G. Thompson (Longmans),—Faculties and 
Difficulties for Belief and Disbelief, by the Rev. 
F. Paget, D.D. (Rivingtons),—Rational Aspects 
of some Revealed Truths, by E. B. Ottley 
(Rivingtons),—Sketches of Church and State in 
the First Hight Centuries, by the Rev. W. 
Armitage (Rivingtons),—The Catechist’s Prayer- 
Book, by E. M. Holmes (S.P.C.K.),—The Lesser 
Imitation, by Thomas & Kempis (Burns & Oates), 
—How to Make a Saint, by the Prig (Kegan 
Paul), — Le Triomphe de Véglise au Quatriéme 
Siécle, by A. Marignan (Paris, Picard), — Il 
Giuri, by Raffaele de Novellis (Naples, Morano), 
—and Le Régne de Philippe III. le Hardi, by 
C. V. Langlois (Paris, Hachette). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Th + 
Deaf-Mute’s Prayer-Book, compiled by the Sisters of Bt 
Mary’s Dominican Convent, 32mo. 2/ cl. 
Luska’s (8.) The Yoke of the Thorah, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Urquhart’s (J.) What are we to Believe? cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Stevenson's (R. L.) Underwoods, Poems, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Upton’s (W. C.) Cuchulain, the Story of his Combat at the 
Ford, a Dramatic Poem, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Weatherly’s (F. E.) Rhymes and Roses, illustrated by St. 
C. Simmons and E, Wilson, royal 8vo. 3/6 bds. 
Geography and Travel, 
Durrant’s Handbook for Essex, with an Introduction by M- 
Christy, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Murray’s (K. B.) Commercial Geography, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Foster’s (Rev. A.) Elementary Lessons in Chinese, 8vo. 2/6 
Herodotus, IX. 1-89, Plateza, with Introduction and Notes 
by E. 8, Shuckburgh, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


Science. 
Teaching of, and Testing in, Mental Arithmetic, er. 8vo. 2/6 
General Literature. 
Ager’s (G.) The Alphabetical Telegram Code, 4to. 31/6 roan. 
Barras’s (J.) The Beautiful Miss Vivian, or Society in the 
Colonies, cr. 8vo. 5/ swd. 
Beckett’s (C. H.) Who is John Noman ? 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Boyle's (F.) The Treasure of Thorburns, a Novel, 3 vols. 31/8 
Buchanan’s (R.) Stormy Waters, a Story of To-day, 2/ bds. 
Cunliffe’s (R.) Cotton Student’s Manual, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Dialogue (The) of the Gulshan-i-Raz, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Fothergill’s (J.) Borderland, a Country Town Chronicle, 6/ 
Gift’s (Theo) Cape Town Dicky, or Colonel Jack's Boy, 
illustrated by Havers and Wilson, roy. 8vo. 6/ bds. 
Keyworth’s (T.) A Long Delay, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
Moodey’s (M. L.) The Tragedy of Brinkwater, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Zla’s (E.) His Excellency Eugéne Rougon, a Realistie 
Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Knoke(K.): Kommentar zu den Pastoralbriefen d. Aposte) 
Paulus, Part 1, 3m. 60. 
Lange (C ): Die Lateinischen Osterfeiern, 3m_20 
Lipsius (R. A.): Theologischer Jahresbericht, Vol. 6, 10m. 
Schénfelder (J. M.): Die Klagelieder d. Jeremias nach 
Rabbinischer Auslegung, 3m. 
Archeology. 
Friedrich (T.): Tempel u. Palast Salomo’s, 5m. 
Philology. 
Hildebrandt (R.): Studien auf dem Gebiete der Rémischen 
Poesie, Part 1, 2m. 40. 











THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 
VI 

Tue September number of Scribner's Magazine 
will contain almost the last of these letters, and 
it cannot be said that upon the whole the letters 
then to appear are equal in interest to some of 
their predecessors. There are, however, several 
amusing sketches and caricatures, notably one of 
Thackeray being kept in his room by a printer’s 
boy, who is pushing the half-opened door back 
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upon him. We may mention, too, that in the 
October number the letters written from America 
will appear, and these should be specially attrac- 
tive reading, as we have hitherto heard nothing 
from Thackeray of his lecturing tour in that 
country. / 

The following extract from a letter written 
during a visit to Lord Ashburton is of great 
interest, and as coming from a man like Thac- 
keray goes far to justify the influence exercised 
by Lady Ashburton over geniuses such as Car- 
lyle and Mill :— 

“The Poet was absent but his good-natured wife 
came to see us;—by Us I mean me, Lady Ash- 
burton, and Miss Farrer, who walked as aide de 
camp by my lady’s pony. How is it that I find my- 
self humbling before her and taking a certain para- 
sitical air as all the rest do? There ’s something com- 
manding in the woman (she was born in 1806 you'll 
understand) and I see we all of us bow down before 
her. Why don’t we bow down before you ma’am. 
Little Mrs. Taylor is the only one who doesn’t seem 
to Kotoo. I like i whose grandeur wears 
off in ten minutes, and in whom one perceives an 
extremely gentle and human creature I think—not 
aman to be intimate with ever, but to admire and 
like from a distance and to have a sort of artistical 
good will to...... We have Carlyle coming down 
directly the Taylors go away. Major Rawlinson 
arrives to-night...... I’ve been reading in ‘Alton 
Locke ’—Baillie Cochrane, Keneally’s [sic] Goethe— 
and a book on the decadence of rance proved 
by figures, and showing that the French are not in- 
creasing in wealth or numbers near so fast as the 
English, Prussians, Russians. Baillie Cochrane is an 
amusing fellow, amusing from his pomposity and 
historic air ; and Alton Locke begins to be a bore, I 
think ; and Keneally’s Goethe is the work of a mad- 
cap with a marvellous facility of versifying ; and I 
should like Annie and Minnie to go to my dear 
lady on Wednesday if you will have them.” 

In a letter written in 1854 we read :— 

“What do you think I bave done to-day? I have 
sent in my resignation to Punch. There appears in 
next Punch an article so wicked, I think, by poor 
——, that upon my word I don’t think I ought to 

ull any longer in the same boat with such a savage 
ittle Robespierre.” 

Some notes by Mrs. Brookfield and Miss Kate 
Perry serve to make up the ordinary amount of 
matter. This isa charming story of Mrs. Brook- 
field’s :— 

“When, soon after our marriage, Mr. Brookfield 
introduced his early college friend, Mr. Thackeray, 
to me, he brought him one day, unexpectedly, to 
dine with us. There was, fortunately, a good plain 
dinner, but I was — enough and shy enough to 
feel embarrassed because we had no sweets, and I 
privately sent my maid to the nearest confectioner’s 
to buy a dish of tartlets, which I thought would 
give a finish to our simple meal. When they were 
placed before me I timidly offered our guest a small 
one, saying, ‘ Will you havea tartlet, Mr. Thackeray ?’ 
‘I will, but I'll have a twopenny one, if you please,’ 
he answered, so beamingly, that we all laughed, and 
my shyness disappeared.” 

Miss Perry’s reminiscences deal with the same 
period as that covered by these letters, and 
possess some interest, especially a tale of 
Thackeray’s forbearance when he was abused 
roundly by a fellow author, who did not know 
of his presence. 

There are also a facsimile of an ingenious note 
taking the form of the letters J. O. B., and 
several additional signs of Thackeray’s gentle- 
ness and love for children. 








DE NEW HAN’. 


A NIGGER FOLK-TALE. 
Edinburgh. 


Tue following story was taken down by a 
friend of mine, Mr. J. P. Suverkrop, O.E., in 
1871, at Sand Mountain, Alabama, from the 
recitation of his negro servant, Dick Brown, a 
‘boy ” about thirty years old, who was a native 
of Petersburg, Virginia, and there had got it 
from his granny. It seems clearly to be a 
variant of ‘The Master Smith’ (cf. Clouston’s 
‘Popular Tales and Fictions,’ ii. 409; and 
Grimm’s ‘Old Man made Young Again’ in Mrs. 
Hunt’s translation). If so, it is, to the best of 
my belief, the only negro folk-tale that is indis- 
putably traceable to a European source. 














Wunst dar wer a sawmill on de aige of a wood not 
a thousan mili from heah, wid a branch a-runnin 
by a-turnin de wheel. An ole colored man, he 
kep de mill an wer a very fine kine of man; but 
he son Sam, what help him, didn’ take arter de ole 
man, but wer a triflin, no account sort o’ young 
nigger ; an de ole man had to wuk right sharp to 
git along. One day ‘long come a poor-lookin sort 
o’ man, sayin he wanted to larn de saw-millin, an he 
wuk fur a yeah fur nuffin. De ole man wer glad to 
git his help, an de young un “lowed he could shif 
some o’ his wuk on to de new han’. So de new han, 
he went to totin boads and doin chores roun de 
mill. De ole man he like de new han fus class, an 
allus gin he jes as good as he git hisself ; but de son 
he make hisself big to de new han behind de ole 
man back, an order him roun to do dis an dat. De 
new han he never say nuffin, but jes go ‘long ’bout 
he own bisness. De ole man he cotch Sam ’busin 
an a-bossin de new han aroun, an he club he good 
fur hit more’n a few times. One day an ole man 
come fur a load o’ plank, and he war a-groanin wid 
de misery in de back, an a-wishin he were young an 
spry like as he used to. Den up speak de new han, 
and he say, “ Ef you all go in de woods ’ceptin dis 
man an me, whar you can’t see nuffin goin on, an 
wait till I holler, I’ll fix dis man right up good ; 
but you all mus promis not to peek, for suffin bad 
happen ef yo do.’’ So dey promis. An de ole man 
an he son go in de woods wher dey can’t see nuffin. 
An de new han he say to de man wid de misery in 
he back, “ Go lay down on de saw-frame.” Den he 
up wid de saw, an cut he in two. Den he up wid de 
two pieces ob de man, an frow em into de branch, 
an de pieces jine togidder, an de ole man wid de 
misery in he back come outer de branch a live an 
well man an quite young like an frisky. Den he fell 
a-thankin de new han, but he jes tole he to shet up. 
An den he hollerd. Sam an he fader come a-runnin 
an was mighty exprised when dey seen de young- 
lookin nigger in de place ob de ole limpin man. 
But de new han wouldn’t say nuffin “bout it. So 
dey jest shet up, an things carried on same as usual 
till de ole man he got word his mudder very bad, an 
he must start right off fur to see her. Befo he go 
he dun tole Sam not fur to ac obstropolus wid de 
new han, case ef he did, so sho’ would he git a club- 
bin soon ez he got back. But Sam he forgit jes so 
soon de ole man gone, an behave wery overbearin 
an obstropolus; finally de new han say to Sam, 
“Ef you don’ quit behavin, I’se gwine to leave 
when my yeah up, an dat’s tomorrer.” Den Sam 
ac real owdashus, an tole him, “Go along now, 
yo fool.” Sho’ enuff nex day de new han dun 
gone, an no one seed him go, an no one pass 
he in de road or in de wood. Well, de wery nex 
day ‘long come de nigger what was made young 
an likely by de new han, an ‘long wid him come he 
ole woman totin a baskit wid a elegant fat possum 
an sweet taters dat fairly made Sam mouf water. 
After passin de time o’ day an so on, de man ax 
arter de new han, sayin he want him fix up de ole 
woman same like he dohim. Sam say, “O, he be 
back tomorrer. Jes leav de possum, an come agin. 
I'll gin it to him when he come.” But de man too 
smart fur dat, an wouldn’ leave hit. So Sam ’fraid 
he gwine to lose de possum, so he say, “ De new han 
dun gone off fur to see he sick fader, an dun tole me 
fo’ he go for to ax you an do same w’ at he done 
to you.” So den de man tole Sam,an Sam tell de 
man to go in de wood an shet he eyes. Den Sam he 
saw de ole woman in two, an frow de pieces in de 
branch ; but dar dey stay. Den Sam git skeered, an 
go down to de branch, an try to jine de pieces, but 
dey wont jine. An de ole ’oman’s husban come a- 
runnin and a-hollerin outer de wood case he see 
suffin wrong; an de neighbers come, an dey take Sam 
an try he, an fin he guilty. An de judge he put 
on he black hat an say, “‘ Hang Sam by de neck ontil 
he inus be quite ded, an de Lor hab mussy on pore 
Sam.” Den Sam’s ole fader come a-runnin, an he 
fall down, an beg for Sam; but do’ he roll in de 
dus, an cry, de judge won’ let Sam go. Den dey all 
go ’way solemn like to de gallus. An de judge ax 
Sam, do he got anything to say for hisself. An 
Sam see de new han stan a-laffin in de crowd. An 
he think how bad he dun treated de pore man. So 
he say, “ Brudren an sistren, min’ what I gwine tell 
you. Don’ ac highminded an biggity wid no. one, 
case ef I hadn’ ac dat way to a man in dis here very 
crowd, I’d a been heavin saw-logs instid o’ gwine 
to be hung dis day.” Den all he frinds fall a-cryin 
an a-rollin, but de new han jump up ’longside Sam, 
an say quick like to he, “Do you shore enuff sorry 
for you acshuns?” Den Sam say, “ Deed an deed 
I’s sorry, an Iax pardon an hope yo’ll forgive me 
when I’s gone.” Den de new han speak out big 
an loud to de crowd, an say, “ How cum yo gwine 
to hang dis heah man when de ole ’oman he kill is 
a-standin right dar?” Sho’ enuff dar was she standin 
Jong o’ her ole man. So dey let Sam down, an dey 
had great eral but dey never see de New 
Han from dat day to dis nowhar. 

F, Hinpes GRooME, 





MR. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

THE announcement of Mr. Richard Jefferies’s 
death at Goring last Sunday, though scarcely a 
surprise to the few who were aware of the in- 
creasing shadow under which he bravely toiled 
during the last few years, comes as a shock to 
the many who only knew him through his books. 
Barely ten years ago Mr. Jefferies suddenly be- 
came famous as the author of ‘ The Gamekeeper 
at Home,’ and since then he has worked inde- 
fatigably, painting with a delicacy and truthful- 
ness in which he was unmatched the charms of 
rural life, not among mankind so much as among 
the plants and insects, the four-footed creatures 
and the inanimate objects, that his sympathetic 
soul endowed with spiritual existence. A modern 
White of Selborne, a prose, yet by no means a 
prosaic, Wordsworth, he gracefully interpreted 
in tints and tones that cockneys could not fail 
to understand and value the subtle realities of 
nature, which most people as familiar as he was 
with the Wiltshire lanes and fields and woods 
that supplied material for his canvas have not 
the wit to apprehend. His scope was limited, 
and as he had written more than a dozen books 
since 1878, there was danger of readers being 
wearied by the monotony that was apparent in 
their variety ; but in their way they were de- 
lightful, as refreshing as they were instructive. 
The same lessons were conveyed in the light 
sketches given in his first series, in his ‘ Round 
about a Great Estate,’ in his ‘ Wild Life in a 
Southern County,’ and in his ‘ Life of the Fields,’ 
as in his more elaborate essays and his novels, 
of which ‘ Amaryllis at the Fair’ appeared quite 
recently. In that latest book, and indeed in all 
he wrote, there were faults easy to be detected. 
Even his heartiest acmirers might have grown 
tired of his work had he continued in the 
same groove ; and it must be admitted that he 
showed but slight fitness to work in other 
grooves, All his defects, however, are ex- 
plained, and amply excused, now that we know 
under what painful conditions most of his labour 
was performed. 

Mr. Jefferies had not long settled down to a 
literary life in London or its neighbourhood 
before the disease to which he succumbed began 
to show itself. During six years he was dying 
of consumption. Delight in his work, and yet 
more the need of maintaining his family, kept 
his pen going, and, when he could no longer 
handle the pen himself, led him to persevere 
with the help of the devoted amanuensis by his 
side ; and when we remember what difficulties 
he had to contend against, we can only wonder 
that his work was so good. He leaves nowa 
wife and two young children, on whose behalf 
he laboured heroically to the last, and a good 
reputation as a literary artist which needs no 
apology or enhancement on other than literary 
or artistic grounds ; but the trials he patiently 
bore, and the obstacles he steadfastly faced as 
long as any strength remained to him, must 
increase the respect with which he is followed 
to the grave. 








Literary Gossip. 


JupceE Tuomas Hvueuss is writing a 
memoir of Dr. Livingstone for Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ Men of Action.” 


Dr.G. W. MarsHatt, who wasthe founder, 
and for several years the editor, of the 
Genealogist, has, we understand, accepted 
the post of ‘‘ Rouge Croix” offered to him 
by the Duke of Norfolk. Among the 
numerous genealogical works edited by Dr. 
Marshall, perhaps the best known is ‘The 
Genealogist’s Guide,’ of which two editions 
have been issued. 

Tue First Lord of the Treasury has been 
unjustly censured for offering Mr. Gerald 
Massey the small sum of 30/. per annum 
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from the Civil List. The critics are alto- 
gether mistaken. Mr. Massey has been in 
receipt of 70/. per annum for the last twenty- 
three years, and the 30/. granted this year 
ought to have been described as additional, 
his pension at present being 100/. per annum. 
The amount is not munificent; still it is not 
the meanness critics have represented it to 
be. Amongst the memorialists who united 
to ask for an increase for Mr. Massey were : 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Lytton, Mr. M. 
Arnold, Mr. Browning, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Crookes, Dr. Alexander 
Bain, Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Sir Henry Thompson, and Mr. Irving. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Grauam and Mr. H. 8. 
Ashbee, who have devoted some attention 
to the regency of Tunisia, are seeing through 
the press a narrative of their journey in that 
country. The volume will be provided with 
a glossary, a bibliography, and many illus- 
trations, both in the text and full page, the 
latter coloured. The publishers will be 
Messrs. Dulau & Co. 

Mr. Cuartes Rotiesron has written for 
one of the reviews a comprehensive article 
on Morocco. It will include some account 
of the author’s visit to the remains of the 
prehistoric cities in that empire. 

Mr. Ricuarp Herne SHEPHERD is revis- 
ing his four-volume edition of Shelley’s 

oetical and prose works, originally pub- 
ished by instalments in 1872-75. The 
reissue, which will be brought out by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus for the approach- 
ing Christmas season, will contain much 
new matter, and will include the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries. 


Mr. J. Y. W. MacAuister, librarian and 
secretary of the Leeds Library, has been 
appointed resident librarian of the Royal 
Medical and Ckirurgical Society. 

Mr. Extior Stock announces a volume 
entitled ‘ Ballads of a Century,’ illustrating 
the life of this country in its various aspects 
during the seventeenth century. It will be 
illustrated throughout by facsimile wood- 
cuts by Mr. John Ashton, and will have a 
short separate introduction to each section. 


Mr. W. H. Barnepy, author of ‘Life 
and Labour in the Far, Far West,’ has 
sailed for Montreal with the intention of 
visiting Manitoba, and also the Kootenay 
settlement in British Columbia. His notes 
by the way will appear in a provincial 
journal, and subsequently in a volume. 

One of the representatives of the sensa- 
tional school of journalism is about to make 
a run round the world in order to inspect 
the British Empire, and his impressions are 
to be contributed to a number of papers in 
London and the provinces. The coaling 
stations are to receive special attention. 

Dr. Buryert, Lyon King of Arms, will 
contribute to the Genealogist for October a 
paper entitled ‘The Early Earls of Mar,’ 
in which their succession is traced. The 
September number of Walford’s Antiquarian 
will contain an article on ‘Metal Pan- 
making in England,’ by the Rev. A. W. C. 
Hallen. 


Mr. Repway has in the press a transla- 
tion of the first part of ‘Gli Eroici Furori,’ 
by Giordano Bruno. Mrs. Louisa Williams, 
the translator, calls her version ‘The Heroic 
Enthusiasts.” 





Nive volumes of the H.B. Caricatures, 
comprising upwards of 500 pictures, with 
the first volume of the octavo keys, were sold 
last week at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
rooms, realizing 4/. 17s. 6d. This may be 
deemed a very moderate price. The H.B. 
pictures have been scarce for a considerable 
period ; a complete copy containing all the 
917 pictures issued is a great rarity. 

Mr. Warp has retired from the young 
and stirring firm of Ward & Downey. The 
business will be carried on by Mr. Downey 
without change of style. 

Tue Domesday Commemoration Com- 
mittee, having surmounted its financial 
difficulties, hopes to publish its volume of 
‘ Domesday Studies ’ in October. 

Tue deaths are announced of Dr. Bryan 
Walker, who along with Judge Abdy trans- 
lated Gaius and edited Justinian’s ‘ Insti- 
tutes’; of Capt. Hirtz, formerly of the 
French artillery, well known as a fabulist 
in the dialect of Alsace; and of Meyer 
Goldschmidt, the Danish novelist. Of the 
last-named we shall have something more 
to say next week. 

Tue Director of Vernacular Instruction of 
Baroda, Rao Bahadur Hargovindas Dwar- 
kadas, is editing a series of hitherto un- 
published old Gujerati poems, under the 
title of ‘Prachin Kavya.’ The latest 
number of the series contains Premanand’s 
‘Vaman Katha’ and Narsinha Mehta’s 
‘Hundi.’ 

Tue Government of India have recently 
written a letter to the Bombay Presidency 
Association with a view to removing the 
misapprehension that appears to exist that 
the policy of handing over higher class 
educational institutions in Bombay to the 
management of local bodies has been the 
result of the withdrawal of imperial grants, 
which have hitherto been assigned to the 
maintenance of these institutions by the 
Government of India. It is pointed out 
that as a matter of fact previous assign- 
ments of such grants have been substan- 
tially increased under the contract recently 
concluded with the Government of Bombay. 
The retrenchmeut which has lately been 
attempted has been mainly in expenditure 
in the improvement of school buildings. 

A MAGAZINE devoted to the interests of the 
Church of England in India, but includ- 
ing topics of interest to Nonconformist 
ministers, will be published at Calcutta in 
January next, under the title of the Jndian 
Church Quarterly. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Trade and Navigation Accounts, 
July, 1887; United States, No. 3, 1887 
(Destitute Aliens), Correspondence; Egypt, 
No. 8, 1887, Further Correspondence ; 
Lunacy (Scotland), Annual Report; Rail- 
way Returnsfor 1886, Capital, Traffic, &c.; 
Forestry, Report from Select Committee ; 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1886-7, Report ; 
Woods and Forests (Income and Expendi- 
ture), 1877 to 1886, Return; Historical 
Manuscripts, Report on the MSS. of Henry 
Duncan Skrine, Esq.—Salvetti Correspon- 
dence, and Report on the MSS. of the 
House of Lords; Education Department, 
Reports for 1886, North-East, North Central, 
South-West, and Welsh Divisions; and re- 
portson the trade of Nagasaki (Japan), Cuba, 
and Tunis. 





SCIENCE 


BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 

Through the Fields with Linneus: a Chapter 
in Swedish History. By Mrs. Florence Caddy. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.)—Such a change 
has come over natural history of late years, 
mainly through the influence of Darwin, that 
this work comes opportunely. It may serve 
to remind students that strong men existed 
prior to Agamemnon. It may show that, so to 
speak, Darwin would have been an impossibility 
without Linnzus. It will recall the fact that 
the great naturalist was no mere classifier, but 
that he appreciated what we now call the life- 
history, whether of plants or of animals, as 
fully in proportion to his opportunities as any 
of his successors. It may even surprise many 
who have grown up under the new régime to 
find that speculations similar to, if not identical 
with, those now prevalent, are discussed in the 
‘ Amcenitates,’ the ‘ Prolepsis,’ and other works 
of the great Swede, and that he was in some 
respects the direct precursor both of Goethe 
and of Darwin. Lastly, it may, and we 
hope it will, induce the modern school of phy- 
siological botanists to look back to the methods 
of work and of publication adopted by the great 
master, and lead them, so far as circumstances will 
allow, to follow his orderly ways of presenting his 
subject to the notice of his readers. If they will do 
this it is certain that their own works will gain in 
clearnessand precision, and will in future influence 
thought and progress to a degree beyond that 
which is attainable under existing circumstances. 
To those, however, of an older generation, to 
whom the life and labours of Linnzeus are neces- 
sarily more familiar, the author will appear in 
the light of a hero-worshipper, and a not alto- 
gether judicious one. Her admiration for him 
is greater than her knowledge and deeper than 
her judgment. What she has to say might 
advantageously have been compressed into one 
volume. Her aim has been to follow in the 
footsteps of Linnzeus: she stands at his cradle, 
watches over his childhood, follows him to school 
and university, accompanies him in his travels 
in Lapland and elsewhere, remains with him in 
Holland, returns with him to Sweden, hangs on 
his lips, so to speak, as he discourses, looks ad- 
miringly on his treatises, addresses, and mono- 
graphs, and finally mourns at the side of his 
death-bed. The few elements of dramatic 
interest in Linnzeus’s life—such as the death of 
Prof. Humerus, of Lund, at the very time when 
the young and needy student had found his 
way thither, only to see in the cathedral the 
funeral procession of his expected protector, 
or his quarrel with Rosen — and the few 
romantic incidents of his career, such as his 
love passages with the patient, but stingy and 
not over-sympathetic Elizabeth Moraeus, are 
well told. Mrs. Caddy seems to have visited 
in person most of the localities connected 
with the career of Linnzus, so that when 
we said that she had followed in his foot- 
steps we were speaking not merely figura- 
tively, but to a large extent expressing actual 
fact. Where her own experience is defective 
she quotes from Du Chaillu and other travellers. 
This adds very greatly to the interest of the 
book, by affording an opportunity for contrast- 
ing the past and the present condition of the coun- 
tries and places visited ; but it has sometimes 
proved a snare by leading the writer into dis- 
cursiveness, if not into actual irrelevance. Thus, 
at p. 69 of the first volume, she finds fault 
with Fergusson for not being enthusiastic about 
Swedish architecture, and goes on to say that 
she ‘‘does not delight in gush,” a statement 
that is hardly consistent with many a page of 
her own book. In the second volume two pages 
are occupied with the narrative of how the writer 
had to wait for her dinner at Wisby on a cer- 
tain Sunday ; and. a-similarly unnecessary pas- 
sage occurs on p. 161,-relating to.the use of tea 
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by studious men. These and many other pas- 
sages that might be alluded to justify us in sug- 
gesting that the book stands much in need of 
compression. The statement that Linnzeus, while 
paying a visit to Dillenius at Oxford, was, though 
ignorant of the English tongue, able to under- 
stand Dillenius’s rude remark to the effect that 
Linnzeus was “the young man who would con- 
found all botany,” owing to the fact that ‘‘ con- 
found and botany” were “words of Latin 
origin ” (sic), has always appeared to us mythical. 
Dillenius may have made a remark, the purport 
of which a keen- witted young man would speedily 
divine without any such marvellous philological 
insight as is here attributed to him. Linnzus 
remained some time at Oxford, making excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood, visiting, among other 
places, Littlemore, famous in later years for 
its association with J. H. Newman, which the 
author by an oversight writes Livermore. At 
Leyden Linnzus also tarried some time, and here 
Mrs. Caddy, asin duty bound, visited the Botanic 
Garden ; but she is unfortunate in her allusions 
to Gymnocladus, which she twice writes Gymno- 
dadus, and confounds the present Curator of the 
garden with the Professor of Botany. But in 
spite of the defects we have noted the author 
has written an interesting book, which will be 
serviceable to those who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the career of the great Linnzeus, 
and has succeeded in making plain the vastness 
and the importance of his work, and his title 
to the gratitude and respect of each successive 
generation of naturalists. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers, with a Short Ac- 
count of Swiss Ferns. By Mary A. Pratten. (Allen 
& Co.)—The temptation to produce such books as 
this seems irresistible. The author feels a want ; 
the want is undeniable. After more or less 
hesitation he feels that perhaps he can supply it ; 
the next step is that he endeavours to do so. 
Whether he succeed or no it is for those who 
use his book to determine ; but the latter class 
of persons might fairly ask the author whether 
he had seriously examined into his qualifications 
before commencing his self-imposed task. The 
present volume consists of a series of very 
roughly executed illustrations, useful, perhaps, 
as reminders in the author’s pocket-book, but 
valueless for botanical purposes, and some so 
very rough as to lead: one to wonder whether 
the artist copied them from some prehistoric 
scratch on a reindeer horn or pile supporting a 
lake dwelling. Plate xxxii., supposed to repre- 
sent Arnica montana, is one of many such curio- 
sities, while the foliage of Campanula barbata 
as here shown resembles that of a daffodil. The 
text, though without any pretence to botanical 
accuracy, is pleasantly written, and may afford 
some useful hints as to localities. 


The Fungus-Hunter’s Guide and Field Memo- 
vandum Book. By W. Delisle Hay. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.)—The author’s former volume was 
such a real literary curiosity that we looked for- 
ward with interest to the present one. What- 
ever the former one may have been, in the 
judgment of the author the present one is a 
‘‘skeleton.” We must say we prefer the frame. 
work to the fully clothed production he formerly 
presented us with. This is simply a key for the 
speedy determination of the genera of the more 
conspicuous fungi, and as such it may be useful, 
for, as far as we have been able to test it, it 
appears to be correctly drawn up and conveniently 
arranged for use in the field. It was too much 
to expect that the author would banish his 
““sorceresses, blushers, destroying angels, guilty 
sprouts, sodden clitocybes,” and the like, but 
they are less obtrusive than before. Illustrative 
cuts (as before from Cooke’s ‘ Handbook’) are 
given, but no indication is vouchsafed as to 
the species to which they refer. 


The Garden Calendar. By T. W. Sanders. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—This is a purely 
technical treatise, showing what should be done 
in the different departments of the garden in 





each month of the year. As such it comes into 
competition with a vast number of similar 
works, but it bears the test well, and it will, 
we have no doubt, from its general excellence 
be able to hold its own in the contest, even if 
it do not surpass its rivals. It is certainly one 
of the best and least pretentious books of the 
kind we know. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Ir is with much regret we announce that the 
Rev. T. J. Comber died recently on the home- 
ward voyage from the Congo river. Mr. Comber 
has done some excellent geographical work. In 
1877 he ascended Mount Camarons, and having 
been transferred in the following year to the 
Congo, he, jointly with Mr. Grenfell, performed 
several important journeys into the unknown 
region to the east and north-east of San Sal- 
vador. Mr. Comber’s unexpected decease neces- 
sitates Mr. Grenfell’s iy . .ediate return to Africa, 
and that prince amor sionary explorers will 
thus not be able to rez . .he paper which he had 
promised for the Manchester meeting of the 
British Association. 

Capt. Giacomo Bove, whose death by suicide 
is reported in the Italian papers, was a native 
of Maranzano, in the province of Acqui, and was 
born in 1852. When still quite a young man 
he accompanied Signor Giordone on a mission 
to Borneo and Japan, but became first known in 
connexion with Nordenskidld’s circumnavigation 
of Asia in 1878-9. Having failed to interest his 
countrymen in a proposed Antarctic expedition, 
he proceeded to the La Plata, where an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of visiting Southern 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. Quite recently 
the Italian Government entrusted him, jointly 
with Signor Fabrello, with a mission to the 
Congo, from which he only returned last year, 
and the report on which (‘ Relazione intorno al 
Congo’) has just been published at Rome. 

A report on the expedition into Trans-Caspia 
and Northern Khorassan, which took place in 
1886 under the leadership of Dr. G. Radde, is 
being published in Petermann’s Mitteilungen. 
The first part presents us with A. M. Konshin’s 
geological notes on Trans -Caspia, which deal 
naturally also with the question of the old bed 
of the Oxus. The conclusion at which the 
Russian geologist arrives, and which he supports 
with a mass of cogent facts, is this, that at a 
comparatively recent time the waters of a huge 
Aralo-Caspian sea covered the whole of the 
‘* Karakum” desert, and that the Usboi and 
other depressions of the same kind are portions 
of the ancient sea-bed or of beds of ancient 
lagoons. The Oxus never found its way through 
the Usboi into the Caspian. The desiccation of 
this whole region is ascribed to the joint effects 
of an upheaval of the land and of dry Polar 
winds. There is an excellent map showing the 
routes of Dr. Radde, Dr. Walter, and J. M. 
Konshin between 1881 and 1886. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
an excellent paper by Prof. J. Geikie on ‘Geo- 
graphy and Geology,’ with the tenor of which 
we thoroughly agree, and which those who con- 
sider the geographer’s occupation gone, now 
that the geologist has taken the field, would do 
well to study. There is also a capital report by 
Dr. H. R. Mill on ‘Recent Physical Research 
in the North Sea,’ carried on by the German 
Drache, accompanied by a “ Bathy-orographical” 
map of the British Isles and surrounding seas 
by Mr. J. Bartholomew. 

The Russsian traveller Potanin is about to 
return to the scene of his numerous achieve- 
ments in Eastern Asia, but on this occasion in a 
new capacity. He has been appointed resident 
representative at Irkutsk of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. 

News has been received from the messengers 
dispatched from Zanzibar to inform Emin Pasha 
of the despatch of the relief expedition under 
Mr. Stanley. After considerable delay in Un- 
yanyembe and Uganda they arrived in the be- 





ginning of May, at M’hisa, on the eastern shore 
of the Albert Nyanza. Emin Pasha was reported 
at that time to be engaged in an expedition up 
the Kakibbi river and to Stanley’s Lutu Nzige. 
News from Mr. Stanley has been received up to 
June 17th. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Photographic, 8. 








Science Gossiy, 


Dr. A. M. Brown has now completed his 
long-expected ‘Treatise on the Animal Alkaloids, 
Cadaveric and Vital.’ It treats of the ptomaines 
and leucomaines, chemically, physiologically, and 
pathologically, in relation to scientific medicine. 
This work, which will for the first time supply 
the English student with an introduction to the 
subject in all its bearings, is prefaced by some 
explanatory remarks from the pen of Prof. 
Armand Gautier, of Paris. 

Tue Swiss Alpenklub, according to this year’s 
report, numbers 2,822 members, who are 
affiliated aimongst thirty-two sections. The 
strongest section is ‘‘ Uto,” the Ziirich branch, 
which has 371 members, and the weakest is 
‘* Aargau,” with only nine members. The club 
is about to issue a new edition of the excellent 
tractate of its experienced member Pfarrer 
Baumgarten, of Brienz, on the dangers of 
mountaineering, ‘Die Gefahren des Berg- 
steigens.’ A French translation, which has 
been undertaken by the section “ Diablerets,” 
will also be ready in a few days. The annual 
festival is to be held this year at Biel on 
August 20th, 21st, 22nd. Two lectures will be 
given on the 2lst, ‘Biel und Umgebung in 
Vorgeschichtlicher Beziehung,’ by Nationalrath 
Bahler, and ‘Biel und Umgebung in Geolo- 
gischer Beziehung,’ by Pfarrer Ischer. The 
yearly “ festival-climb” will be to the Spitzberg 
by Taubenloch and Jorat. 


Some of the evidence lately given before the 
Public Service Commission in India tends to 
show that scientific instruction is in a very 
backward condition in that country. Dr. King, 
Director of the Geological Survey, stated that 
the educational opportunities of India are not 
sufficient for purposes of instruction to the 
degree and with the accuracy which is required 
to educate natives for efficient service in a scien- 
tific department. Practically there was no teach- 
ing of geology in India. The Surveyor-General 
of India indirectly supports the same view in 
pointing out that natives have not yet been 
scientifically trained enough for the higher ap- 
pointments in the senior division of the Survey 
Department. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
Bs. New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








The History of Painting. From the German 
of the late Dr. A. Woltmann and Dr. K. 
Woermann.—Vol. IL The Painting of the 
Renascence. Translated by C. Bell. LIlus- 
trated. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

EncouraGep by the success of his life of 

Holbein, Dr. Woltmann undertook a much 

more formidable task, and began a general 

history of painting. In 1880 death overtook 
the industrious professor, and his history has 
been finished by Dr. Woermann, whose tech- 
nical attainments are sufficient to give him an 
advantage over his predecessor. If not very 
considerable, yet, united to a determination 
to see as many as possible of the leading 
and characteristic pictures of each school, 
they have stood the learned gentleman in 
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good stead, and, on the whole, the history 
has not lost much by the death of Dr. Wolt- 
mann. It is essentially a professorial ‘ His- 
tery of Painting.’ As such the reader must 
receive it, and as such we intend to review 
it. 

Dr. Woermann modestly admits that he 
does not expect every new opinion put 
forward in his book to find immediate 
acceptance ; he is content with having pro- 
duced a truthful reflection of the present 
state of knowledge of the works of the old 
masters, and with having cast light on 
various obscure points. After carefully 
examining his book we are convinced that 
the author has too often confounded opinions 
with knowledge, while he has truly re- 
flected the mass of current judgments, bad, 
good, and indifferent. The light he has cast 
into obscure places is generally, if not in- 
variably borrowed ; there is not much of it, 
but a considerable portion of it is welcome. 
Dr. Woermann unluckily consulted various 
dilettanti, including Signor Morelli, of Milan, 
and Dr. Scheibler (whose lucubrations on 
the masters of the Lower Rhine have as yet 
but partly seen the light). On one point we 
may reassure the author, who desires 
“‘to guard against the misconception that I share 
the opinion commonly imputed toSignor Morelli’s 
friends, that his efforts have nullified the earlier 
labours of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle.” 

If such an opinion exists in any quarter, 
it is only among the Italian senator’s most 
iajudicious friends. 

While speaking of the volume as a whole 
it is right to say that the translation by Mrs. 
Bell is not all that might be desired, nor 
quite worthy of the laboriousness of Dr. 
Woermann. Many specimens of loose con- 
struing of her original might be cited in 
proof of this, several of which may be due to 
the lady’s indifferent acquaintance with the 
meanings of several art terms of not in- 
frequent occurrence in her original. Her 
volume is considerably more bulky than the 
German, although it is shorter by about one 
hundred and fifty pages, and three lines 
per page; for some considerable abridg- 
ment has been effected in the descriptions 
of important pictures, such as Holbein’s 
‘ Meyer Madonna’ and Titian’s ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love,’ the English accounts of 
which are much less complete than the 
German. On the whole, however, the 
translation is quite equal to, if not better 
than, most translations of works of the sort; 
and if it is not always so exact as we should 
like, the style is easy and the book is read- 
able. We need not care much for a few such 
slips as that on p. 586, where “in jeder 
Oeffnung spielen zwei oder drei Putten ” is 
given as ‘‘ one or ¢wo in each medallion-like 
gap” of Correggio’s decorations painted for 
the Abbess of 8. Paolo at Parma in 1518. 
An English translator ought not to give 
us the ‘‘ Earl of Spencer,” the “Earl of 
Dudley,” and ‘“‘ Mr. J. E. Millais,” and, on 
the other hand, a critic ought not to speak 
of the “‘ enormous number of Holbein’s por- 
traits in this country— Waagen names above 
seventy as his best.” All this is absurd, 
and betrays forgetfulness of facts and dis- 
coveries. 

Our author explains what he means by 
the term ‘‘Renascence” in a thoroughly 
German manner. We need not enter on 
this part of the subject, except to say that, 





like all who deal with later art, he is con- 
spicuously unfair to Gothic design, and he 
seems to regard art as comprising painting 
only. Finding him frequently contemning 
the Middle Ages, we become curious to know 
to what he limits the application of the phrase, 
and it is puzzling to hear him define the 
fifteenth century as a period of evolution, 
during which one order of things passed 
away and another came into existence. 
Are we to suppose that the sixteenth 
century was marked by a renaissance of 
art, complete and perfect, while the four- 
teenth was a period of unmitigated gloom? 
If so, we must take exception to the asser- 
tion that ‘‘the study of form had remained 
throughout the Middle Ages in a very primi- 
tive stage.”’ Certain French ivories and Eng- 
lish sculptures show on the contrary that the 
study of form, in respect to the structure, 
surface, and draperies of the figures, was 
by no means in a very primitive stage. 
Again, in stained glass, where the technical 
speciality was subtly harmonized and power- 
ful colour (an element of design which is, 
per se, as difficult and worthy of honour as 
the ‘‘study of form”’), the artists of that day 
have had no rival in subsequent times. 
Among the advantages conferred upon 
mankind by the Renaissance Dr. Woermann 
rightly reckons knowledge of the principles 
of perspective, but he overrates the attain- 
ments of the Greeks in that science, which, he 
says, had by degrees been lost in the general 
decadence of all design. Undoubtedly the 
artists of antiquity knew more of linear 
perspective than their successors of the Dark 
Ages; but that their skill was anything 
more than elementary is not proved by the 
representations of buildings which have come 
down to us in the wall-paintings of Magna 
Greecia and Rome—works we call Greek by 
courtesy. When they were first unearthed, 
or rather when they were for the first time 
studied by competent eyes, great surprise 
was felt because their perspective was far 
better than the learned expected. Never- 
theless, there is a confusion of terms no 
technical critic would make in speaking 
of the ‘‘rediscovery” of the principles of 
perspective by those men of science who, 
in the early Renaissance, actually dis- 
covered them. It will be remembered 
that the science with which Paolo Uccello 
astonished his contemporaries was not re- 
vealed to him and his teachers, Monetti 
and others, by the distemper and tempera 
paintings in which we have found how 
much the Greeks and Romans knew of 
perspective. Again, Dr. Woermann, when 
he applies to it the term “perfect,” rates 
much too high the knowledge of perspective 
of the ‘‘earliest Flemish masters of the 
fifteenth century.”” That clannishness which 
besets nearly all German writers when the 
attainments of the Italians and French in 
art or in science are under discussion be- 
comes conspicuous in this as in other parts 
of the book. If, as he is compelled to admit, 
the Germans of the early Renaissance did 
not invent perspective or possess much 
knowledge of it, at least, he urges, the 
Flemings were practically competent, and 
simultaneously with the Italians. Every 
one, of course, knows that a Fleming is a 
German when he has done anything worth 
doing. Again, the statement that in those 
early days ‘‘aérial perspective came hand in 





hand with linear perspective” is most un- 
scientific. 

Another very German assertion is that 
“this new artistic life began almost simul- 
taneously in Italy and among the Germanic 
nations.” There is, of course, much virtue 
in an ‘‘almost.”’ In some mechanical and 
scientific directions, such as the successes of 
the Van Eycks, who are, of course, spoken 
of as natives of a ‘“‘ quarter” (in the sense 
of section) of the German empire, the 
‘‘almost ’’ may be admitted to be true. 

The Van Eycks and their followers supply 
the subject of the first chapter of this his- 
tory. Their technique is spoken of as one 
of “oil colours” pure and simple with a 
differentiated method of working. We pre- 
sume the professors who are responsible 
for this description are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Eastlake’s admirable essay 
on this highly technical subject. There is 
confusion in the paragraph which deals 
with the early use of oil as a medium in 
mural painting. It is loose phraseology, too, 
which describes the altarpiece of the Lamb 
at Ghent as ‘‘a large triptych of twelve 
panels.” The work is neither more nor 
less than an ancona, which is different in 
kind as well as in scale from a triptych. 
“Altarpiece”’ would be a correct term here, 
if the author fears to use ‘‘ ancona.” 

We are perplexed by a reference to a so- 
called work of historical genre, and a portrait 
in the Royal Institution at Liverpool said to 
represent Marguerite de Valois, and ascribed 
to Holbein. Where did Dr. Woermann 
hear about these wonders? The portrait 
is no Holbein, but it may be conveniently 
said to be due to the school of Clouet, and 
is not worth much. The date of Correggio’s 
birth, given on p. 584 as 1594, is, of course, 
wrong by a century, and is reproduced from 
the German without correction. These are 
mere slips to which all are liable. There is 
a lack of critical faculty in the notes follow- 
ing each section of the book, and we could 
spare scores of statements such as ‘‘ Lermo- 
lieff (Morelli) believes the small St. Michael 
in the Louvre to be the earliest painting 
remaining by Raphael.” It would have 
been as well to have justified, or omitted 
altogether, such a passage as the following, 
interpolated on p. 624 about Titian :— 


‘* Many examples of this master exist in Eng- 
lish collections ; their genuineness and merits 
are discussed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ‘ Life 
and Times of Titian.’ The most famous belong 
to Her Majesty—one from Windsor and one 
from Hampton Court were exhibited in 1877,— 
to the Earl of Dudley, to Earl Cowper (who lent 
his portrait-group of the three infant princesses 
of Austria in 1881), and to the Earl of Darnley.” 


Of course this is a very inadequate addition 
to the German text. Surely it was needless 
to warn a reader capable of profiting by a 
history of painting such as this that he must 
not confound Stephan von Calcar, Titian’s 
vigorous and accomplished assistant—so com- 
petent a painier that some of his portraits 
have been, not unreasonably, ascribed to the 
master himself—with Jan Joest von Calcar, 
who was in the main a follower of Memline, 
and who is best known by his noble ancona 
in the church of St. Nicholas in his place of 
residence, if not of birth. Jan Joest von 
Calcar was a worthy designer and a highly 
competent artist in his way, but his pictures 
do not, in our opinion, justify the very high 
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praise bestowed upon them in this book. It 
is, however, refreshing to find him discussed 
at all, because English popular writers on 
art seem quite ignorant of his existence, to 
say nothing of his merits. We think Dr. 
Woermann’s estimate of Barthel Bruyn the 
Elder, pp. 231-2, is also much too high. 
To the notice of Jan Joest succeeds an 
ingenious and intelligent discussion of his 
relationship to, or identity with, the so-called 
“Master of Cologne,” who was a much 
better painter than the greater number of 
his contemporaries of the Lower Rhine 
school. His ‘Holy Family,’ belonging to 
the gallery at Ince Blundell, was No. 279 
at the Academy in 1884. The criticism on 
Heinrich Aldegrever, one of the “Little 
Masters,” is acute and just, but there is no 
mention of the wonderful carving in hone- 
stone representing ‘ St. John in the Wilder- 
ness,’ which much resembles his work, has 
been assigned to him by competent critics, 
and is so good that it long bore the name of 
the great Albert himself. 

In dealing with the lives of the artists 
the reader of this English edition is 
sometimes referred to recently published 
biographies, whereas the German edition 
gives those biographies in an epitomized 
form in their proper places in the text. It 
is not every reader who possesses a refer- 
ence library. This reduction in the amount 
of the letterpress is not of much account, 
and the bulk of the volume, as well as its 
weight, has been increased by the use of a 
very thick paper. This paper, a very stiff 
and rigid one, has a smooth surface and 
is extremely white—an advantage for the 
cuts, but its lack of flexibility makes it un- 
pleasant, while it creases readily, and soon 
shows bruises which sadly mar the ‘fair 
expanse” so tempting to the unwary buyer. 
It is right to add that the English edition has 
the great advantage of copious and intelli- 
gently compiledindexes; theseaids, although 
they are far from perfect, are superior to 
anything the original publication offers. 
The cuts, which in the two volumes amount 
to 426, are in the volume before us 289. 
They comprise many borrowed from various 
sources, and include some of very inferior 
merit, a large proportion more or less excel- 
lent, and others which, despite the facilities 
of modern printing and reproduction, show 
sad defects and deterioration. Too many of 
them are more effective than soundly drawn 
and vigorously engraved. However, the 
book, notwithstanding its bulk and weight, 
is fitted for use as well as for the drawing- 
room table. 

Upon the whole the original German is 
preferable to the English translation. The 
German edition treats the schools in cycles 
of centuries ; the English edition takes, for 
example, the Teutonic schools of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in succession, and 
the same occurs with regard to the Italian 
schools. A great number of references to 
authorities in agreement with or opposed 
to the views of the author have been put 
into appendixes to the several sections. 
A large proportion of these references are 
of value, while at least an equal number of 
them are, owing to the good nature or lack 
of critical acumen on the part of the selector, 
simply worse than useless, confusing to the 
reader, and sure to irritate the student. If, 
however, the reader will select the notes 





for himself, he may profit by every page of 
the appendixes. It would be more con- 
venient to have these notes at the foot 
of the page, instead of separately. It is 
right to say that Dr. Woltmann is not 
a mere echo of professorial opinions, how- 
ever popular they may be, as his treatment 
of the vexed points concerned in the early 
history of Raphael and his relations with 
Vite, Perugino, and others suffices to prove. 
Some of the accounts of painters and their 
works are very good; for example, we like 
the notice, too brief, however, of Palma 
Vecchio. While we feel assured that the 
result of Dr. Woermann’s neglect to exclude 
rash dilettanti from his list of authorities will 
be increased confusion in oe opinions 
about art, we are content to place his bulky 
volume in its English shape upon our shelves. 








Modern Ornamentation. By C. Dresser. (Bats- 
ford.)—Dr. Dresser is a preacher of the gospel 
of Owen Jones, and he has never, so far as we 
know, departed from his faith. That gospel, so 
far as it went, was thoroughly wise and desir- 
able ; above all, it was safe, and it was, besides, 
thoroughly logical and easily understood. On 
that account the British mind could hardly fail 
to grasp it readily. Dr. Dresser’s faith is, there- 
fore, not at all surprising, because mostly he 
loves to be logical and proper. Elegance is not 
always discoverable in many of the examples 
before us ; but even when a certain stilted, old- 
fashioned primness, as in the nondescript border 
or frieze at the top of plate 41, is concerned, 
there is no want of propriety, neatness, and 
order. Unluckily, in his decorative ideas 
Owen Jones was apt to be methodical, timid, 
and really inartistic, and the result, while 
exasperatingly correct, is wearisome to the es- 
thetic spirit, and deprives the observer of half 
his pleasure in contemplating the patterns on 
which our draughtsman expended much care 
and time. The peacock and turkey which 
were founded on an ancient Venetian (not 
“ medizval ”) motive and represented on plate 27, 
excellent as they are, set the teeth on edge, 
simply because they have been laboured out of 
all the grace, frankness, and variety which ex- 
press the artist’s joy in his work. How can 
any one be charmed with what proclaims itself 
due to mechanical toil? Some of the diapers 
and angle pieces (see plate 30), of a bad Persian 
type, are quite ‘‘ Victorian,” than which we have 
no more effectual term to express poverty, 
flatness, insincerity, and lack of grace and 
spontaneity. If Dr. Dresser could free himself 
from the trammels of Owen Jones’s gospel he 
might make a fine thing of the pattern on 
plate 13, which was founded on the growth 
in a pot of a succulent plant. On plate 32, 
which includes three specimens of what the 
doctor calls “modern decoration,” the largest 
is a terrible thing, angular, complicated, and 
devoid of grace or harmony of line, and pro- 
portion. It comprises a fylfot cross set with 
studs, a Japanese chrysanthemum; a Roman- 
esque star sadly degraded, scale work ap- 
parently from Assyria, Byzantine interlocked 
circles, Roman tessere diagonally counter- 
changed of black and white, nondescript 
scroll- work of cast-iron character, and a 
die which for complete ugliness has no rival 
within our memory. Above this lovely thing is 
a small diaper founded on a pomegranate pattern 
(as translated into Dutch), which if the perverse 
gracelessness of the leaves could be done away 
with would be tolerable. Surely Dr. Dresser 
does not seriously intend to perpetuate such 
fancies as these in modern decoration. On 
plate 36 are two charming diapers, the better of 
which is founded on a Persian specimen ; on 
plate 37 are two capital small borders; on 
plate 38 are two semicircles in the purest 





‘* Victorian” style; four cleverly contrived 
diapers occur on plate 45. The best of all the 
instances before us shows least of Owen Jones, 
and it isarather florid instance of the Italian 
Renaissance type somewhat freely treated, and 
delineated on plate 47. The text consists of 
some descriptive notes. Mr. Batsford’s part has 
been thoroughly well done. 


Tue Victoria Jubilee Folio (Swan & Co.) 
contains a dozen designs (mounted on card- 
board) by artists unknown to fame, and scarcely 
worthy, to judge by this volume, to be better 
known. The portrait of the Queen, for which 
Mr. A. T. Woodward is responsible, is more 
dismal than that on the new coinage, yet it is not 
so badly executed. The remainder of the designs 
are sentimentally patriotic, and most of them 
are extremely flabby. Mr. H. F. Newey has 
delineated the coronation and marriage of the 
Queen in a most melancholy mood. Mr. W. 
Langley’s ‘ Missing,’ two women lamenting the 
loss of a sailor, would do equally well for any 
other sorrowful occasion, and is but weak at the 
best. The same may be said for Mr. Newey’s 
‘Meeting of Livingstone and Stanley,’ which 
would suit any other rencontre. Mr. Brereton 
is the best of the artists employed in this work. 
He has produced a view of a village street with 
a four-horse coach careering before us, which 
was evidently drawn from nature, and looks 
like what it professes to be; but the motto 
‘* When railways were introduced ” must belong 
to some other design. ‘Relieving the Distress 
during the Irish Famine,’ by Mr. W. Mills, 
might refer to Bulgaria or any London establish- 
ment for distributing outdoor relief to paupers 
and vagrants as well as to Ireland. We complain 
of these things not only because they are hardly 
suitable to their titles, but because they are un- 
worthy of publication under the name of art. 


We have from Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & 
Co. the first, second, third, and fourth parts of 
Figaro Salon, 1887, par A. Wolf, containing a 
lively and appreciative text, with capital cuts of 
noteworthy pictures in thé exhibition lately 
closed. M,. Wolf was, perhaps, not at liberty to 
be critical, or he would not have failed to point 
out the inadequacy of the designs of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes for the hemicycle of the Sorbonne, 
of which cartoons are reproduced by a photo- 
graphic process which is only too candid. That 
“le grand carton de M. Puvis de Chavannes 
appartient 4 l’ordre purement poétique ” is quite 
true if by this is meant that the work has very 
little to do with art. ‘L’Amour Vainqueur’ of 
M. Bouguereau is already known to our readers ; 
the reproduction of the design is very good 
indeed, so far as it goes, and suffices to givea 
fair idea of the motive of the picture ; the same 
may be said for the curious and powerful, but 
not beautiful portrait of a lady in a Japanese 
dress ; the large cut after M. Cabanel’s ‘ Cléo- 
patre essayant des Poisons ’ gives but a poor 
impression of the picture, which can hardly bear 
loss of vivacity in its expression and action. Nor 
is ‘A travers Champs,’ one of M. J. Breton’s 
best pictures, happier than the last as a reproduc- 
tion. Least happy of all is M. Rochegrosse’s 
‘Salomé,’ which is confused and poor. The cuts 
after M. Aubert’s pretty idyls are excellent. Best 
of all is the ‘ Théodora’ of M. Benjamin-Con- 
stant ; next to this may be placed the brilliant 
sunlit ‘Le Matin dans la Foret’ of M. F. Vuille- 
froy. M. Robert-Fleury’s ‘ Ophélie,’ a head, is 
not much of a picture, but it is well reproduced 
here ; ‘ Dans les Réves’ of M. Chaplin is ade- 
quately represented ; the ‘ Moulage sur Nature,’ 
@ picture which we admired warmly, by M. E. 
Dantan, has been tolerably well treated, except so 
far as the reproduction of the delicate tones of 
the picture is concerned. 

The Architectural Designs of William Burges, 
A.R.A.: Details of Stonework, edited by R. P. 
Pullan (Batsford), is the sequel to a similar 
volume issued by the same editor and publisher, 
which we reviewed some time ago. It contains 
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thirty-nine plates and a greater number of 
examples, all showing the genius, learning, 
and elaborate studies of the designer, some 
of whose best works remain on paper, but 
are hardly less worthy of attention than those 
which were executed. Mr. Pullan in his preface 
remarks that every one well informed about 
medieval architecture has seen in some of the 
most important Gothic edifices erected in our 
own time a considerable want of harmony be- 
tween the general forms and their details. This 
is due to the admixture of ‘‘ bits,” borrowed 
from memoranda made from ancient examples, 
where, of course, all things are in harmony and 
there is no discrepancy. It is Mr. Pullan’s 
opinion that in the future increased knowledge 
will enable people generally to distinguish good 
architecture from bad. We do not know when 
this increase of knowledge is to be expected. At 
present it seems that British taste has foolishly 
turned away from pure design and graceful 
studies, which, if not of uniformly high merit, 
were of the right kind, to types and models 
fit only to be executed by ‘‘’prentice hands.” 
Clumsy, dull, and coarse, the so-called “ Queen 
Anne” of cheap-jack architects and builders has 
no claim to attention. Burges, as Mr. Pullan 
rightly says, was a master of detail, therefore 
his relative has selected and published these 
instances of his powers. It is true that the 
salvation of fine craftsmanship as well as fine 
art is to be found in studies of detail. We should 
like to see a collection of the designs of Street, 
whose. studies of detail were abundant beyond 
comparison and not inferior to those of Burges, 
whose peculiar genius inclined itself, in most 
respects, to studies of the sort. He was a great 
master, and although he did not always resist the 
temptation to be quaint rather than beautiful, 
the series before us might be enlarged consider- 
ably without exhausting his record. It is a wise 
remark of Mr. Pullan’s that in Burges’s own 
house, although there are ideas taken from Greek 
or Assyrian architecture, they were carried out 
exactly as a thirteenth century architect would 
have carried them out had he had the enlarged 
opportunities of the present day. It was this 
power of assimilation which made Burges rank 
among our first architects. From the manner 
in which he set out the plan of Brisbane 
Cathedral, with its ample space for a congrega- 
tion very slightly broken by the columns of the 
nave, its roomy and unbroken transepts, and its 
trilobed apse, to the happy composition of Sir 
Heathcote Amory’s house at Knights Hayes, 
which is a model mansion; the hall at Hartford 
College, U.S., its gate-house of extreme beauty 
and grace, where the aptest decorations occur ; 
the tout ensemble and details of St. Finn Barr's, 
Cork, one of the finest modern instances, we 
find everywhere proofs not only of consummate 
learning and that rare assimilating power of 
which we have spoken, but singular facility for 
adapting means to their ends and perfect fit- 
ness to function. The cathedral at Cork is a 
masterpiece of design, a little too rich for the 
subject, if such can be the case, in a climate 
not favourable to the durability of stone 
suited to the execution of so many and delicate 
minutiz. The cathedral at Brisbane is graver 
and more massive, a choice specimen of Decorated 
work in a sedate mood. The Memorial Church 
at Constantinople, with its noble and graceful 
detached campanile, has, with the utmost gravity 
and grace, abundance of rich detail, and excels 
in something Oriental which, without reproduc- 
tion, inclines to Byzantine motives, and is very 
fine and massive. Every plate proves the 
amount of care, forethought, and resource Burges 
expended on his designs. The largest and, on 
the whole, although it was not in keeping with 
the Strand, noblest work of Burges is not re- 
presented here—we mean his designs sent in 
competition for the Courts of Justice, which, 
had architectural considerations only to be taken 
into account, we prefer to Street’s fine building. 
The School of Art at Bombay is a delightful 





specimen of Orientalized Gothic, differing materi- 
ally from the beautiful Saracenic works of North- 
West India. We should like to have had some 
illustrations of Lady Mary Vyner’s church near 
Ripon. 

Les Hypogées Royaux de Thebes. Par M. E. 
Lefébure. (Paris, Leroux.)—This magnificent 
volume of 136 lithographic plates of texts from 
the tomb of Seti I. at Thebes is the first of a 
series of four, which M. Lefébure intends to 
devote to the texts and descriptions of the tombs 
of this town. The royal tombs at Thebes, fifteen 
in number, are situated in the second left defile 
of the Bibdn-el-Malik. The finest and most 
important are those of Seti I, and Rameses L, 
which are built side by side. In the reign of 
Rameses X. the tomb of Seti I. was said to 
be the fortieth in number, and during the 
reign of that monarch it was broken into by 
thieves and pillaged. Many years later, in the 
twenty-first dynasty, the priests for some reason 
or other removed the mummies of several of 
their important kings to a subterranean 
sepulchre at Deir-el-Bahari ; among these was 
the mummy of Seti I. It was, however, taken 
from its own sarcophagus, and laid first in the 
tomb of a queen, and afterwards in that of an 
Amenophis. From this period until the year 
1815 the tomb remained unopened and unknown. 
In the October of that year the famous Belzoni 
discovered the funereal shaft of the tomb, and, 
having effected an entrance into the chambers, 
found a large wooden statue of the king (now in 
the British Museum) and seven hundred wooden 
ushabtiu. In the large room of the tomb was 
found his magnificent semi-transparent stone 
sarcophagus, the inscriptions and ornamenta- 
tion of which were published by the late 
Messrs. Bonomi and Sharpe under the title of 
‘The Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oimeneptah I.’ 
This coverless sarcophagus is deposited in the 
Soane Museum, and its royal owner lies at 
Boulak. The tomb, its sculptures, and the texts 
inscribed upon the walls have been partially 
described and drawn by many hands. The first 
account of the tomb was written by Belzoni 
himself in 1822. In 1829 Champollion and 
Rosellini copied parts of the ‘ Litany of the Sun,’ 
the chapter of ‘ opening the mouth,” &c. In 
1844 Dr. Lepsius made an accurate plan of the 
whole tomb, which he published in his ‘ Denk- 
miler’; he did not, however, destroy the tomb, 
as has been erroneously stated. Finally, M. 
Naville has published the text of the ‘ Litany 
of the Sun,’ with variant readings from other 
tombs, and translated it. This work of M. 
Lefébure is a complete reproduction of the 
text and ornamentation on the most magni- 
ficent of all Theban tombs. To the Egyp- 
tologist its value is enormous, for, from this 
work as a starting - point, he will be able, 
when the texts and plans from the tombs of 
Rameses IV. and the other monarchs of that 
dynasty are published, to see how the original 
idea of the ornamentation of the tomb was carried 
out, how it was developed, how it was varied, 
and how it finally declined. From it, too, it is 
possible to learn something of the old Egyptian 
belief of the residence of the soul in the tomb. 
Also the text of the ‘ Book of the Under-world’ 
is here found in a more complete form than 
anywhere else. The paper, printing, and draw- 
ing of the vignettes and hieroglyphs leave no- 
thing to be desired, and M. Lefébure is to be 
heartily congratulated on his successful en- 
deavour to publish a complete representation 
of the texts and drawings of the finest of all 
Egyptian tombs ever built in the Valley of the 
Kings. 








NEW ETCHINGS. 


* Illustrations to the King’s Quair of James I. of 
Scotland, painted on the Staircase of Penkill Castle, 
Ayrshire. By W. B. Scott. Etched by him, 
1885. (Edinburgh, privately printed at the 
University Press.\—For the late Mr. Spencer 








Boyd, Mr. W. B. Scott painted on the walls of 
a spiral staircase (then recently erected) at Penkill 
a series of spirited illustrations. The figures are 
on ascale little less than life, and the accessories 
are architecture and landscape, ideal and actual, 
such as King James I. saw in his “ plaint of 
love,” which, as everybody ought to know, is 
one of the sweetest and most elegant poems in our 
language. The work of painting occupied the 
summers from 1865 till 1868. Such works are 
rare in this country; there is, to be sure, the 
famous series painted by Stothard at Buckingham 
Palace, but except those at Burleigh, which 
belong to the beginning of the century, and the 
series executed at Wallington for Sir W. Tre- 
velyan, we do not know of anything like Mr. 
Scott’s in this island to be found in a private re- 
sidence, Lady Waterford’s designs at Ford Castle, 
Mr. Watts’s works at Little Holland House, and 
minor examples by other painters not being se- 
quential. Mr. Scott, being a devout admirer 
of King James’s poem, desired to illustrate it, 
and the new staircase tempted him, and he set 
to work on the whole story of the poem, deter- 
mining to etch his designs after the pictures were 
finished, and publish the prints with the verses 
they referred to. Just when the pictures were 
ready the Early Scottish Text Society issued 
Mr. Skeat’s edition of the ‘ King’s Quair’ in the 
original spelling. This superseded Mr. Scott’s 
plan of publication, and, turning his attention 
in another direction, he modernized the ancient 
verse—a task which, the poetry being very highly 
polished indeed, he effected without corrupting 
or ‘‘ restoring” the metre. In the nick of time, 
however, appeared another modernized version, 
and a third edition followed. The ground being 
thus fully occupied, Mr. Scott has not thought it 
necessary to reprint the ‘ Quair’ with his etch- 
ings ; indeed, he has not given us the whole of 
the designs themselves. Both these circum- 
stances are so much to be regretted that the 
sooner Mr, Scott reprints the poem and com- 
pletes the etchings the better it will be for all 
concerned. The poem, the finest of all the 
echoes of 

Gower and Chaucer, who on high steps sat 

Of rhetoric, while they were living here, 

Superlative as poets laureate, 

In morals as in eloquence ornate, 
is not long, and it is so full of beauty and viva- 
city that it needs only adequate illustration to 
secure admirers immeasurably more numerous 
than the audience, fit though few, who have 
hitherto welcomed it. In place of the desired 
reprint Mr. Scott gives us a review of the 
scheme of the poem, an analysis of its cha- 
racter, and warm praises of its beauty. The 
criticisms before us will be read with pleasure 
by students, whether they are familiar with 
the poem or ignorant of it. Mr. Scott has taken 
the opportunity to add an anecdote or two about 
the etfect the ‘Quair’ produced upon the mind 
of Rossetti at a time when he had for some years 
neglected verse and devoted himself (not, we be- 
lieve, so exclusively as Mr. Scott thinks) to the 
palette. There can be no doubt that Rossetti, 
having made a mark in the profession for which 
he was educated, had given to painting a much 
larger share of his time than poetry occupied 
after the death of his wife. It must be borne 
in mind that, notwithstanding the opinions of 
those who, naturally enough, regard him mainly 
as a poet, Rossetti’s life business was then 
art, to which verse was, with him, but a 
mapepyov. This is quite apart from the question 
whether he was greater as a poet or a painter, 
or whether or not it would have been well for 
him and us that he should have confined his 
energies to one or the other. Out of the renewed 
love for verse which the ‘King’s Quair’ 
aroused in Rossetti’s mind sprang, Mr. Scott 
tells us, the desire, afterwards accomplished, 
of recovering that manuscript volume of com- 
pleted poems which, in a frenzy of sorrow, he had 
buried, and the issue of the so-called “privately 
printed” volume of verse which needed to be 
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completed by means of the exhumation. The 
etchings are only six, though we hoped for a 
larger number ; but by way of compensation for 
this they are instinct with a noble style, and 
possess the strength and simplicity of those old 
designs where the sincere belief of the artist 
in his subject is apparent at a glance, and 
compels sympathy with him. Mr. Scott etches 
like a painter, and seems to disdain those 
conventions of the needle which certain 
critics insist upon. Everywhere he is seen 
endeavouring to produce in black and white 
the values of colour and tone. This is a 
worthy ambition, and many fine painters aim 
at it with more or less success. Our artist 
has spent much labour on the minutiz of his 
designs—to wit, the flowers in the parterres 
of the garden at Windsor where the Lady Jane 
and her maidens listen to the nightingale perched 
upon a sundial, and the little wren attends the 
** brown bird” on the daisy-strewn path at the 
ladies’ feet. He has drawn with extraordinary 
care and delicacy the sprays of foliage, flowers, 
and figures of this design. Although they have 
not Stothard’s breadth and classic simplicity of 
treatment, the numerous figures in ‘ The Garden 
of the Court of Venus’ remind us, by their 
gracefulness and freedom of movement, of the 
art of the English Raphael ; and it is a highly 
poetical fancy to make the saplings that grow 
about the couch of the goddess a mass of shim- 
mering leaves and light. Nevertheless, we feel 
that the story might be better told by simpler 
means, and the art of the designer made more 
effectual. The ‘Lady Jane releasing the Dove,’ 
a beautiful and refined design, is full of 
grace and poetry; but, rich as it is in these 
respects, it suffers from over-anxiety to produce 
results which ought not to be expected from 
etching. Redundancy of invention rather injures 
the capital design of the young king seated a 
prisoner in his tower chamber ; suppression of 
some of the superfluous elements would add 
force to the expression of the ideas, and leave 
room for a broader manner of delineation. 
Apart from these faults the etchings are full of 
light, rich in colour and tone, and highly 
artistic. 

Aut lovers of Méryon and old Paris will 
rejoice to hear that the Autotype Company 
has published, with an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, but somewhat emotional essay by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, Old Paris, ten etchings by C. 
Méryon, reproduced on copper by the auto- 
gravure process, and, although one or two of 
the impressions are a little black, as well as not 
quite so clear in their darker tones as the 
originals, of otherwise quite first-rate quality 
as facsimiles and works of art. Of course 
these transcripts are cheaper than the original 
etchings, which have already attained to what 
auctioneers like to call ‘‘fabulous prices,” 
and are certain to be still dearer by-and-by. 
The examples selected are ‘Le Stryge’ (the 
monster of the tower of Notre Dame), ‘La 
Morgue,’ ‘L’Abside de Notre Dame,’ ‘La 
Galerie de Notre Dame,’ ‘ Le Pont au Change’ 
(second plate), ‘Rue de Chantres,’ ‘St. Etienne 
du Mont,’ ‘Le Petit Pont,’ and ‘ Tourelle, Rue 
de la Tixeranderie.’ Of all modern designs 
of a sardonic kind, unaffected by melodrama 
and sentimentality, ‘Le Stryge’ is the chief. 
He knows not Méryon who has not studied 
with sympathy and just appreciation this 
wonderful example of a peculiar genius while 
in a mood which allied itself with Albert 
Diirer on the one hand and with Blake on 
the other. Méryon was more sarcastic, bitter, 
and rebellious than either of them, much 
weaker, and nearly devoid of faith and hopeful- 
ness. These latter defects were inherent in his 
nature, physical, mental, and moral. As a 
draughtsman he was incomparably greater and 
more skilful than Blake, whose stupendous 
imagination and gigantic grasp of its crea- 
tions dispensed with every technical achieve- 
ment beyond the merest shorthand of draw- 





ing and vigour of colouring which was in 
itself a form of poetry. ‘Le Stryge’ is in- 
stinct with the gaunt and ominous mockery of 
Breughel, but without a touch of his too frequent 
rudeness. The Romanesque sculptors showed 
something of this sardonic spirit in their carvings 
of evil beings, dragons, snakes, wrathful men, 
and women whose souls were embittered by 
wrong. To Paris in Méryon’s time this etching 
was a revelation. That is, it was so to the 
few Parisians who cared even to look at it. 
We turn with never-failing interest to ‘La 
Morgue,’ low down on the Seine bank, while 
in the fierce sunlight of a Paris summer 
afternoon, when the tall houses look pale, and 
their shadows are gloom itself, two boatmen 
bear along the quai the naked body of a man, 
whose dripping hair moistens a path in the 
dust, while a woman loudly laments, and a small 
crowd of idlers lean over the upper parapet. 
Hardly anybody takes much notice of the 
tragedy which has happened, and the walls 
of the Morgue look more than usually ghastly 
in the fierce pallor of the sunlight. ‘ L’Abside’ 
has always been the delight of artists, with the 
tremendous gloom of the huge cathedral, the 
solemnity of its gigantic towers, and the melan- 
choly romance of the river, which, although it is 
seen in full daylight and the sun is strong, is as 
ominous as if the time were the sinking of the 
moon. Portentous clouds, with which Méryon 
knew how to deal like a master, gather over the 
many-towered city. ‘Le Pont auChange,’ withthe 
Chatelet on our right, while monstrous carrion 
birds give gloom to the sky, is in the vein Gus- 
tave Doré, great romancer as he was when young, 
finished by vulgarizing. The reproduction of 
the last-named example is admirable, and if it 
were a very little clearer ‘La Galerie de Notre 
Dame’ would be equally successful and quite 
worthy of being compared with the original 
plate. The ‘ Rue de Chantres’ is not the strongest 
of Méryon’s etchings, and we think a better in- 
stance might have been selected for this volume. 
If an etching ever gave sunlight it is ‘ St. Etienne 
du Mont,’ while the black towers of Notre Dame, 
seen above the houses facing ‘ Le Petit Pont,’ 
are so terrible in their gloom that we almost 
accept the too heavy handiwork of the etcher 
because even its heaviness has added to the grim 
pathos of his plate. We can cordially praise 
this book, and we hope before long to receive 
more of Méryon’s work reproduced in the same 
way. 

+ English Etchings, Part LXIII., is a number of a 
serial whichrevives from time to time, and reaches 
us at very irregular intervals. It is extremely 
unequal in value and interest. The part before 
us is one of the best. It contains four etchings, 
three of which are more than respectable. There 
is some amateurishness in Mr. P. Thomas's 
‘Thames Barge in the Pool,’ the foreshortening 
of the craft being more than questionable, and 
not particularly intelligible ; the rigging is un- 
usually small, but the distance is deftly treated. 
As to the delineation of the barge ‘itself, every 
amateur seems to think he can draw a boat, but 
not one of them has yet contrived to etch with 
artistic correctness a Thames barge, of all 
craft the easiest to draw. A very effective 
and clever etching is Mr. G. Aikman’s 
‘Border Stronghold,’ or Norham Castle in 
calm, dull weather. It is treated with much 
tact and right sentiment, but the mid-distance, 
a bank of trees, is rather opaque and black. 
The text includes, besides special notices of 
the etchings and their subjects, a lively and 
humorous, but very practical account by Mr. P. 
Thomas of the ‘‘ making of an etching,” which 
disposes of a great deal of nonsense customarily 
written about drawing on copper- plates and 
printing from them. Of course it is no part of 
Mr. Thomas’s business to tell his readers that 
before they are competent to make an etching 
they must learn to draw. Most of our amateurs 
reverse this procedure, and therefore never draw 
at all. Of even tolerable, firm, and learned 





draughtsmanship there is next to nothing in the 
three plates now in view. And yet this is an ex- 
ceptionally good number of ‘ English Etchings.’ 








THE BRITISH ARCH.-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LIVERPOOL. 


Art first sight the city of Liverpool does not 
appear to be a particularly likely place in which 
to obtain much information of an archeological 
character, hence the congress, which com- 
menced on Monday, the 15th inst., under the 
presidency of the venerable Sir James Allanson 
Picton, F.S.A., was looked forward to by some 
of the members of the Association with mis- 
giving, and with apprehensions of a meagre list 
of objects of antiquity. But the result, as far 
as the proceedings have yet transpired, has 
shown that the city and the vicinity, which have 
been laid under contribution in this behalf, have 
yielded an abundant return. The President’s 
inaugural address, it is true, took for granted 
many theories which still await confirmation or 
solution, but nevertheless sketched out very 
comprehensively the general features of the 
local inquiries and investigations to which the 
congress members were about to apply them- 
selves. In his derivation of the Mersey from 
‘* Mere-sea,” the boundary water—that is, the 
boundary between the kingdom or province of 
Mercia on the south and Deira on the north— 
few, perhaps, will agree; the meaning of the 
name of this estuary must be sought for in 
native language far more remote than the Anglo- 
Saxon. Sir James Picton admits the Celtic 
origin of the neighbouring rivers, as the Conway, 
the Voryd or Clwyd, the Dee, the Ribble, and 
the Lune, but considers that the Mersey was 
unknown to the Roman geographers. Hence he 
argues that had the Mersey at that time “existed 
in its present shape, such an omission would be 
unaccountable. We are, therefore, drawn to the 
conclusion that subsequent to, or during the 
latter part of the Roman dominion, a serious 
change must have taken place in the physical 
features of the locality. These features them- 
selves bear similar testimony. That there has 
been a considerable depression of the land along 
the coast is manifest upon very slight investi- 
gation.” This is true, but we are inclined to 
throw back the depression to a period far anterior 
to the Roman age, and the axe-marked stumps 
of trees in the submarine forests which extend 
below high-water mark on both sides of the 
water must belong to a more remote age, for 
such a vast subsidence as the President suggests 
would have been attended with much more uni- 
versal and extensive results. The scattered 
notices of the Danish incursions into this neigh- 
bourhood, their arrival at a western city in 
Wirheal that is called “ Lega-ceaster,” their in- 
roads in 895 from Wirheal into North Wales, 
their gradual introduction and establishment 
of nomenclature and institutions, whereby 
the district constituted an isolated Danish 
colony, separated from the Eastern, Mid- 
land, and Northern Danes by intermediate 
districts purely Saxon, and the evidences by 
which these historical facts are supported, 
formed an interesting part of the address. The 
Thingwall, or so-called ‘‘ hill of counsel,” the 
place of assembly for making of laws and muster- 
ing of forces, is, perhaps, one of the most re- 
markable of these evidences. There are two 
sites thus designated, one in West Derby, the 
other in Wirral. One of these hillocks is 
crowned by a windmill, perhaps an indication 
of importance of situation. With the President’s 
ideas respecting the derivation of the name of 
the village of Thurstaston, touched on in the 
address, and repeated with greater detail on 
Tuesday, when the party of members visited 
the site, it is very difficult to agree. Why should 
there be any objection to the plain and natural 
derivation of this word from ‘‘ Thurstan’s tun ”? 
That Saxons were in the locality at a time when 
place-names were being formed is manifest from 
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the neighbouring site of “ Mock-beggar,” a place- 
name found in Kent, and perhaps other south- 
eastern sites. But Sir James sees in this Thur- 
staston a corruption of ‘‘Thorstane-ton,” the 
place of the “great stone of Thor,” for here, 
indeed, stands a great isolated rock of red sand- 
stone, rising in the midst of a natural glen, in 
which fancy beholds ‘‘an amphitheatre of four or 
five acres, scarped into shape by human hands,” 
which “ corresponds in every respect with the re- 
corded customs of the heathen Danes in the festivi- 
ties and sacrifices annually made in honour of the 
god of thunder.” In the absence of any record, 
either literary or archeological, to confirm this 
peculiar theory, it is safer to see in the stone a 
natural rock left in its fantastic position, now 
much in the same place and much in the same 
condition as it was when the natural operations 
which had produced it ceased. As a rule no 
reliance can be placed on derivations of place- 
names produced merely by the light of apparently 
similar modern words, however apposite they 
may be. The proper way to set about the 
investigation is first to find the most ancient use 
of the place-name, and then to observe how 
much corruption and alteration has taken place 
in it. For example, there may be hidden in an 
Anglo-Saxon charter the true name of this 
locality (established beyond cavil by the context 
of the document), which may indicate an en- 
tirely different meaning. In the well-known 
chartulary of Worcester Cathedral Church, 
written by Heming the monk, is a charter of 
A.D. 956 granting land at Fepsetnatun to the 
church. This site is now but a farm, or little 
better, called Phepson on the Ordnance Map ; 
but who would be able, with all the resources of 
Celtic and Saxon philology at command, to 
arrive at such a derivation unaided by the 
original name, still preserved to us so fortu- 
nately by manuscript evidence? Hence in 
Thurstaston why may we not see some such 
derivation as ‘“ Tor-setna-tun,” the tun of the 
settlers on the Tor, for such a rock as this 
‘¢ Great Stone of Thor” may be aptly considered 
a tor,and would be so called in the more southerly 
parts of Western England ? 

An inspection of the regalia and charters of 
the city followed. The former of these relics 
consist of a goodly number of maces, bowls, 
tankards, and so forth. The oldest is a large 
mace of silver-gilt, 3ft. 2in. long. On the bowl 
is represented the ‘‘ Liver,” or cormorant with 
webbed feet and large flat beak (the principal 
charge in the arms of the Corporation), with 
royal badges and initials C. R. This was pre- 
sented to the Corporation by Charles, eighth 
Earl of Derby, Mayor in 1666-7. In 1784 it 
was stolen, but afterwards recovered. The same 
noble donor gave in 1667 a small mace in copper, 
17% in. long, with the royal arms engraved on 
the top. There is alsoa silver flagon of 1682. 
The other pieces are of the eighteenth century, 
and have no unusual features aboutthem. The 
charters are numerous and fairly well preserved, 
but too much handling has not improved the 
condition of the two earliest deeds, which re- 
quire the intervention of a glass for the frequent 
handling to which they have been and may be 
exposed. The first is a royal grant by King John, 
giving to the burgesses who have taken up their 
burgages in “ Liuerpul ” “all liberties and free 
customs in the town of Liuerpul which any free 
Borough upon the sea has in our realm.” The 
burgages herein referred to were 168 in number, 
and paid an annua: ground rent to the king of 
one shilling each. In the charter of Henry III., 
the second in the series, the liberties of a borough 
on the sea, “‘liber burgus super mare,” appear 
to consist, in the main, of free intercourse with 
any other port, and a dispensing of the taxes of 
lastage, pontage, and other incidental burdens. 
Whether these advantages are still enjoyed by 
coasting vessels hailing from the port of Liver- 
pool we cannot tell. 

On Tuesday the proceedings began with an 
examination of Birkenhead Priory, which was 





carefully described, in a paper commendable for 
its brevity and lucidity, by Mr. Charles Aldridge, 
F.R.L.B.A. About 1150 Hamo de Massey, third 
Baron of Dunham-Massey, in whose barony the 
site lay, founded and built the priory, in honour 
of the Virgin and St. James, for sixteen Bene- 
dictine monks. The construction of the round- 
headed arches over the entrance, and over the 
side windows of the entrance, into the chapter- 
house, appears, however, to point to an earlier 
date, and it may be a question whether there 
was any older edifice standing at the time of 
Hamo’s foundation, parts of which were utilized 
by his architects. Mr. Aldridge considers that 
this priory was from the first quite independent 
of Chester Abbey, although from its proximity, 
and the fact of its belonging to the same order, 
it naturally followed the same plan, but neces- 
sarily on a much smaller scale. One proof of 
this, among others, lies in the priory possessing 
the exclusive right of ferrying passengers across 
the Mersey from Birkenhead to Lancashire, ac- 
quired in 1282 and subsequently confirmed. An 
old wooden bridge was found some years ago 
between Birkenhead and Bridston, several feet 
below the surface of the ground. It was of simple 
construction, and consisted of large oaken beams, 
measuring about 18 in. by 9 in. and 33 ft. long, 
arranged parallel to each other, resting at each 
end on the rock and on intermediate stone piers. 
The bridge crossed one of the tributaries to the 
river Birket, now converted into the “Great 
Float.” It was probably the work of the monks 
of Birkenhead Priory. The ground plan of the 
priory has much in common with Chester Abbey, 
principally the position of the cloisters, which, 
as at Chester, are on the north side of the church. 
It is thought that by the choice of this position 
the monks sought to shelter themselves from the 
south-easterly and south-westerly winds blowing 
across the peninsula. The chapter-house pos- 
sesses, in addition to the features above men- 
tioned, a round-headed, deeply splayed window 
in the north wall, and some early sedilia and an 
ambry. It was probably at first used by the 
monks as the chapel, and its proportions and 
other peculiarities strengthen that conjecture. 
There is a room overhead, perhaps a scriptorium. 
The ruins are extensive, and generally in a bad 
state of repair, and further dilapidations are 
not unlikely to occur. A portion of one of the 
great arches of the nave of the church still stands 
on its pier. The tomb-slab of Thomas Rainford, 
prior from 1450 to 1473, has been let into the 
western wall of the chapter-house, an incongru- 
ous position, and one in which the weather will 
eventually deface it beyond decipherment. There 
is another broken tombstone, with an early 
form of incised cross on it, in the grounds, 
which probably belongs to the grave of one of 
the earliest priors ; this, too, deserves more care 
than has been given to it. Both stones and 
some other details of carving and corbels might 
find a safer resting-place in the extensive crypt 
not far off. Bidston Hall, the next place visited, 
has little of interest attaching to it beyond the 
fact that it belonged to the Stanleys of Lathom 
and Knowsley, and the heroic countess retired 
hither for shelter after the siege of Lathom. It 
is said also that the conspirators in the Rye 
House Plot assembled here in 1683 to arrange 
their plan of proceedings. Bidston Church, 
dedicated to St. Oswald, has also little store 
of antiquity belonging now to it beyond the 
tower. Mr. Brock, F.S.A., thinks there may 
have been a timber church at first on the spot. 
Some partly defaced shields of arms of Stanley, 
Man, Hastings, and other families remain in 
stone panelling over the western door of the 
tower ; and a stone bearing the date 1593, rebuilt 
into the porch when the church was re-erected in 
1856, shows that some alteration or renovation of 
the edifice took place at that time. West Kirby 
Church is another rebuilt church. Here, again, 
are few features of interest to the archzeologist 
beyond the tower, which has two buttresses on 
the inside wall, a fact perhaps indicating the 





original isolation of this part of the edifice from 
the nave. The tower arch is enriched with small 
snakes having trefoiled heads. For loversof seven- 
teenth century tablets there is a quaint slab 
erected to the memory of Johannes van Zoellen, 
gentleman, of Bristol, 1689. Outside the church, 
to make amends for the poverty of the interior, 
were arranged a collection of ancient sculptured 
fragments, including two pieces.of Roman in- 
scriptions, two pieces of a Saxon cross with 
interlaced work, a stone with a chevroned bor- 
der, and a long, whitish, flinty-looking foreign 
stone sculptured with a kind of pavonaceous 
pattern, as well as with the more usual inter- 
laced knotwork. It was conjectured by some 
who examined this relic that it had been im- 
ported in a finished state from Ireland, Iona, or 
another likely spot of Christian cultus. But 
whether native or imported, this curious stone, 
so unconventional and yet so characteristic of 
the earliest phases of Christianity as developed 
in Britain, certainly deserves a high place in the 
annals of the Association. Its unnecessary ex- 
posure to weather is only another instance of the 
supineness of the clergy, who exhibit so much 
careless indifference in their treatment of the 
relics of their own profession, while they spare 
nothing in the way of restoration and the adapta- 
tion of modern luxurious tastes to the interiors 
of their churches. At Thurstaston Church, an- 
other modern structure, reared up in the church- 
yard not far from the old tower of the medizval 
church, scarcely any vestiges of antiquity 
were placed before the wandering archzolo- 
gists. The tower itself, partly enveloped in ivy 
mantling, has been defaced by the recent insertion 
of a bogus inscription, cut on a long slab of 
stone, blunderingly copied from a fragmentary 
line on a brass, a tomb, or some other inscribed 
relic. The bastard form of the letters, the mean- 
ingless words, and the pseudo-medizval appear- 
ance of the whole are sufficiently betrayed at 
a glance to a practised eye. But for want of 
something more genuine it is highly treasured 
in its own parish. Woodchurch was the last 
place inspected in the perambulation of the 
day. Here, too, archeology has but a slender 
hold, where all is restoration or renovation, and 
that in material which has every appearance of 
rapidly degenerating before the fierce winds of 
winter and the fume-laden air which encompasses 
the neighbourhood for the greater part of the 
year. Sandstone, it is true, o a rich deep-red, 
warm colour, and lends itself to picturesque 
effect, but it has yet to be seen if it has 
superior claims to the colder greys for durability. 
It is strange that in a parish such as this, with 
a large income, so little care is taken of the 
parochial registers that they are enwrapped in 
pieces of brown paper in place of covers, and their 
torn condition and defective stitching point to 
a period when they will no longer exist at all. 
A few pounds laid out in substantial binding of 
these registers would be more judiciously spent 
than hundreds in covering the whole of a church 
floor with expensive encaustic tiles, and putting 
up unnecessary iron screen-work, as is so fre- 
quently the case. Some day, perhaps, when it is 
too late, we shall have a general depository of 
church registers. Meanwhile, let the clergy look 
to it that the records of their churches are kept 
away from damp, and that a small share of atten- 
tion is paid to their well-being. In the evening 
three papers were read. One of these, by the 
Rev. E. P. Gray, on the origin of Christianity in 
Wirral, described the missionary labours of St. 
Kentigern and St. Asaph in the opening years, 
followed by St. Cuthbert and St. Aidan in the 
closing years, of the seventh century, and de- 
clared that there was no doubt that the Norse 
immigration just before a.p. 1000 thrust into 
the district the wedge of heathenism, which, 
however, speedily vanished before the robust 
English Christianity by which it was surrounded. 
To him succeeded the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, 
who expounded the relations of Wales and Corn- 
wall in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
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touching on the interchange of religious life be- 
tween Brittany, Cornwall, and Wales, and 
stating that even in comparatively modern times 
the Britcn and the Cornishman could hold con- 
verse together, a matter difficult to gainsay, as 
we have few, if any, Cornish literary remains 
which can be ascribed to a British-speaking period. 
Mr. Brock’s paper on the walls of Chester followed, 
in which he sketched out the general character- 
istics of the walls of Roman cities in Britain, as 
at Silchester, St. Albans, Colchester, Cirencester, 
and other places, and showed in what respects 
Chester agrees with them. One of the features 
is the rounded corner. This is found at Chester 
as at Colchester, where the Roman wall may be 
traced throughout the whole extent of the town. 
The main streets crossing at right angles in the 
centre, at Chester, form a feature common to 
almost every other Roman city in England. The 
absence of bastions is another curious feature 
in which Chester is in accord with other sites, 
where occasionally, as at London, Richborough, 
and Burgh Castle, bastions have been added at 
a later Roman date. Every important Roman 
city was walled, and Deva, so long the home of 
the twentieth legion, could scarcely have been 
left unprovided with walls. Again, the city is 
the terminus of certain Roman roads, and it has 
been shown by the late Thos. Wright, and gener- 
ally accepted, that the principal Roman roads 
always terminated at a walled town. It is, there- 
fore, but reasonable to admit that Roman Chester 
was provided with walls, as the massive remains 
of walls are either the Roman walls themselves, 
or later ones occupying the exact sites. 





THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN NORMANDY. 


ImmepiaTeLy after the Salisbury meeting a 
few members of the Royal Archzeological Insti- 
tute, joined by some members of the Wilt- 
shire Society, crossed over from Southampton 
to Cherbourg, and arrived at Coutance early on 
Friday, the 12th. The day was devoted to in- 
specting the cathedral and churches of that 
ancient see, and there was singular appropriate- 
ness in the cathedral being visited immediately 
after its contemporary at Salisbury. The two 
show how architects in the same age worked 
out the same idea with characteristic varieties. 
If the early date of 1206 is correctly given by 
the French, it shows that thirteenth century 
architecture developed more rapidly in France 
than in England. In St. Nicolas a specimen 
of early fourteenth century was studied, and in 
St. Pierre of fifteenth century Gothic architec- 
ture, the latter with Renaissance additions of a 
most interesting character, especially in the octa- 
gonal dome. These two churches should not be 
neglected by visitors, who are frequently too much 
absorbed in the glories of the great cathedral to 
inspect these two remarkable monuments, which 
lie both within a stone’s throw. The party slept 
at Pontorson, and, before starting by road on 
the following morning for Mont St. Michel, 
had time to visit the little known parish church, 
originally a fine Norman building, with Gothic 
additions. The date given is 1010, and there 
are some interesting stone sculptures in con- 
nexion with a confraternity of the Holy Ghost 
known to have existed here in 1270. Travellers 
should carefully observe the Norman south door- 
way of this church, in the tympanum of which is 
the rudely carved figure of a man standing with 
his hands resting on his hips, while a large, 
long-beaked bird is pecking at his throat. The 
same figure of the man seems to be introduced 
in the capitals of the shafts. Close to the hotel 
going towards the station a very old forge, with 
curious timber roof, can be seen still at work. At 
Mont St. Michel the party found the six French 
missionaries recently turned out by the Repub- 
fican Government, ofliciating in the old parish 
church below. So numerous are the pilgrims 
that the monks have had to erect an altar 
under a wooden canopy in the open air, from 
which they address sometimes 1,200 worshippers. 
The buildings above are entirely in the hands of 





lay officials, and no religious service whatever | Mr. Calderon, being a man of culture and 


takes place within the abbey walls. If the 


energy, takes office under favourable auspices. 


Government restoration continues at the present | So far as the -public is immediately concerned it 


pace the result will be ghastly. It will be enough 
to mention the tiling of the lean-to roof of the 
cloister, which has been covered with glazed 
tiles. Halfway up the roof runs a hideous hori- 
zontal orange and blue band. It is needless to 
add that the Norman work is throughout dis- 


figured by the pointing of the mortar joints | 


projecting beyond the surface of the stone, an 
almost universal failing in France. On Monday 


the archeologists started for Vannes and the | 


megalithic remains of Brittany. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue Charity Commissioners, having been 
most unwisely consulted by the surviving 
directors of the British Institution as to the 
employment of its accumulated funds, have 
decided—as it was to be expected they would— 
in favour of the scheme for which they are re- 
sponsible. A special leaning is visible in their 
report towards their own pet project, the estab- 
lishment of scholarships, which, as every one 
knows, is of all the modes proposed of employ- 
ing the money that which is quite outside the 
intentions of the founders of the British Insti- 
tution. It is, to judge by the history of the 
Royal Academy, the one mode in which aid 
can be given that will be thoroughly useless. 
The British Institution bought pictures and 
sculptures, helped poor and sick artists, buried 
dead ones, and awarded premiums to beginners 
of proved ability, but it founded no scholarships. 
The Commissioners have added to the trustees 
appointed to administer this scheme of theirs 
nominees of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, and of University College, 
London. These gentlemen are to represent 
‘* general literature and academic culture,” and 
their influence, if exercised at all, will tend to 
swamp the purely artistic character of the newly 
constituted body, which has to perform duties 
that need a technical knowledge of art. Such 
a solution is not only the final incident in the 
history of the British Institution, but it marks 
the termination of all interest in the matter 
on the part of artists. A distinct intimation to 
this effect is conveyed in the refusal of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours to nomi- 
nate a trustee. 


THE Supplementary Estimate for the Civil 
Services, issued last week, suggests comfort for 
taxpayers. The death blow is given to the 
magnificent scheme for spending a million or two 
on the War Office and Admiralty. The famous 
screen of the Admiralty and the historical 
structure behind it are, as we prophesied, not to 
be sacrificed in favour of the design of Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming, and those gentlemen are 
to receive 8,000/. in full satisfaction for their 
claims for a design which cught never to have 
been supposed worthy of adoption. 


THE election of Mr. Calderon as Keeper of the 
Royal Academy, in the place of Mr. Pickersgill, 
whose resignation we announced some months 
ago, makes us hope that the new Keeper, whose 
influence will be very great, will not depart far 
from the example set by his predecessor, but 
will carry on the work in that thorough manner 
which is alone worthy of the pains, cost, and 
care which, during many years, have been devoted 
to their schools by the Royal Academicians. 
The Academy proper, of which the public knows 
next to nothing, and which has been attacked 
as if it had remained unimproved during the 
last forty years, is a large and highly organized 
institution. It will be possible, of course, to 
improve the schools ; but whatever changes may 
be made it is to be hoped that studies of the 
higher kind will be as much encouraged as ever. 
It is not within the power of the Keeper to 
create men of genius, but he can resolve to turn 
out none but scholars and fine draughtsmen. 








| is to be regretted that a Keeper devoted to his 

| duties must be a frequent absentee at the exhibi- 

| tions. The galleries at Burlington House will 
suffer accordingly. 


AMONG modes of spending moneyand demolish- 
| ing buildings of high merit and historic interest 
which are now entertained by fidgety officials 
| and energetic builders, few are so offensive as 
| the proposal to remove the church of St. Mary- 


| 


| le-Strand because some external features need 
repuir or replacing. We trust no escapade of this 
sort will be permitted. If the Strand must be 
widened there is no need to destroy the church 
for that purpose. 


THE Builder tells us that Long’s Hotel, Bond 


| Street, which is associated with Scott, Byron, 


and a host of literati, is shortly to be pulled down 
and rebuilt. 


In Crete the Greek Syllogos has made some 
large acquisitions for its newly founded museum 
at Candia, which has been further enriched by a 
collection of bronzes and other antiquities from 
the cave of Idsean Zeus and the grotto of Hermes, 
presented to it by Signor Trifilli, Consular 
Agent of Great Britain and of Austria at 
Retimo. 


Tue Moniteur Oriental reports the finding of 
some very valuable articles in a grave at Bunar- 
bashi, consisting of a richly ornamented crown, 
a broad girdle, a long chain, and two staves, all 
made of pure gold. It is expected that this 
find, which has been sent for examination to 
Constantinople, will revive the archeological 
war about the site of Troy. 








MUSIC 


— 


Music and Manners. By W. Beatty Kingston. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hail.) 


Tue title of this work is more appropriate 
than that of Mr. Haweis’s ‘Music and 
Morals,’ which it may recall. There is no 
closer connexion between music and manners 
than between music and morals; but Mr. 
Beatty Kingston keeps his subjects well 
apart, allotting a volume to each. It is 
with the first volume that we shall have 
to deal principally in this place. An en- 
thusiastic amateur, the author naturally 
made the most of his opportunities, while 
acting as special correspondent at various 
European centres to a leading daily paper, 
to mix in musical circles; and the outcome 
of his impressions concerning composers, 
performers, and performances is here tran- 
scribed in a manner before everything else 
eminently readable. He modestly says that 
his desire is to amuse rather than instruct, 
but his observations on matters connected 
with the art may be read with advantage 
even by cultured musicians. That he is 
himself a pianist of no mean powers may be 
gathered from an incident which occurred 
during his residence in Vienna. At a 
musical soirée at which Liszt was present 
some one was required to take the second 
piano in the master’s four-hand arrangement 
of his symphonic poem ‘Tasso.’ All the 
professional musicians declined the invita- 
tion to read such an arduous work at sight, 
but Mr. Kingston was induced to fill the 
emergency, and the performance went 
without a hitch. The extraordinary spell 
exercised by Liszt over those with whom 
he was brought into contact seems to have 





affected our English amateur in full mea. 
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sure, and he writes as enthusiastically of 
the man as of the virtuoso :— 


‘The dead composer was one of the most 
disinterested, generous, and charitable men who 
ever lived. At least one-half of his enormous 
earnings, which may be reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, has been given away to 
the poor, the suffering, and the unfortunate...... 
When Liszt did Wagner the greatest service one 
composer could do another he knew full well 
that the disappointed, soured Saxon musician 
disliked and distrusted him ; but that knowledge 
did not deter him from carrying out his mag- 
nanimous purpose. For this alone mankind was 
his debtor—and for how many more noble deeds ? 
For scores which have reached public cognizance, 
and hundreds of which he never breathed a word, 
evento his most intimate friends...... Franz Liszt’s 
was a beautiful career, teeming with light, 
sweetness, and beneficence.” 

Perhaps the most valuable section of the 
work is that entitled ‘‘ Wagneriana,” and 
here again the writer’s amiability shows itself 
in an endeavour to defend the great master 
from some of the aspersions thrown so 
freely and recklessly on his personal cha- 
racter. He quotes authoritative opinions 
and letters with the object of proving that 
‘‘ under the surface ruggedness of Wagner’s 
character lay rich strata of conscientiousness, 
honour, gratitude, and loving human kind- 
ness.” Such words as these must read 
strangely to those who have been accus- 
tomed to regard Wagner the man as a com- 
pound of towering ambition, selfishness, 
ingratitude, and ill temper, and Mr. King- 
ston deserves the thanks of musicians for 
letting us see the other side of the picture. 
The following quotation supplies one of 
many ounces of fact, each of which is equal 
to a bushel of argument :— 

‘“* Wagner prided himself above all things upon 
being a typical German ; and undoubtedly he 
was so in many respects. But he offered a 
striking contrast to the majority of his country- 
men in one regard, viz., in his steadfast aversion 
to orders of chivalry, medals, and other outward 
and visible honorific distinctions. A greedy 
worship of these baubles is one of the leading 
traits of German character ; and Wagner’s fre- 
quently reiterated refusals to accept decorations 
were an inexhaustible source of wonder to the 
sons of the Fatherland......In 1876, upon the 
occasion of the great ‘ Nibelung’ production, all 

the German sovereigns, including the King of 
Prussia—who consented to look over Wagner’s 
democratic proclivities in consideration of his 
transcendent genius—profiered their emblems 
of chivalric honour to him, as likewise did the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, the Kings of 
Denmark, Spain, Sweden, &. One and all 
were courteously rejected; and Wagner re- 
mained to his dying day the only German com- 
poser of any eminence whose buttonhole knew 
not adornment by the least shred of parti- 
coloured riband.” 


We have no space to quote any of the 
correspondence, some of which is here pub- 
lished for the first time; but the chapter 
may be warmly commended as an important 
contribution to Wagnerian literature. On 
the other hand, the author supports in the 
strongest language the singular delusion 
that Wagner’s music is ruinous to the human 
voice. In what way the réle of Elsa is more 
exhausting than that of Lucia, or Isolde than 
Valentine, it is difficult to perceive ; but de- 
spite the positive contradictions of artists 
themselves, the old ex parte assertions are 
here repeated again and again. Mr. 
Kingston is extremely severe on German 





vocalists generally, and expresses his amaze- , 


ment at the toleration displayed by opera 
audiences towards singers who sing per- 
sistently out of tune. 
case at Berlin, where between the years 1867 
and 1878 he only heard three artists whose 
intonation was not invariably false :— 
‘*Mathilde Mallinger, good musician and 
superb actress as she was, has often curdled my 


blood by singing a whole scena an eighth of a | 


tone below the orchestral pitch ; so has Albert 
Niemann, far and away the finest heroic tenor 
singer and actor in Europe, but incapable, for 
many years past, of keeping unswervingly in the 
middle of the note [sic]. Dr. Betz, the great 
baritone of the Hofoper, is a musician, a dramatic 
artist of the first water, an ornament to the 
lyric style ; but he sings out of tune. Fricke, 
the basso profondissimo, is a phoenix of talent 
pte but he sings out of tune. So does Frau 
Sachsehofmeister ; so do Friiulein Lehmann, 
Grossi, and Lammert, all well-trained vocalists 
and eflicient actresses.” 

The author may be surprised to hear that, 
with regard to some of these artists, musi- 
cians are as unconscious of their false in- 
tonation as appears to be the public of 
Berlin. Indeed, faulty as the German 
method of vocalization may be, it is certainly 
preferable to the tremulous production which 
obtains generally in France, and to some 
extent in Italy at the present time. The 
singers who gave most offence during the 
recent opera season in London had probably 
never sung a note of Wagner’s music in 
their lives. 

In the course of his journalistic travels 
Mr. Kingston met many musical celebrities, 
most of whom are still living, and his obser- 
vations concerning their artistic and intel- 
lectual gifts as well as their personal qualities 
are generally characterized by keen and 
correct judgment. Occasionally, however, 
we come across a statement calculated to 
astonish musicians. For example, with 
regard to Tausig, particular attention is 
drawn to the extreme conscientiousness of 
this pianist in the interpretation of classical 
works. It was not in his nature to play 
anything ‘‘ otherwise than he saw it in black 
and white.” Such effects as he introduced 
‘‘had to be distinctly indicated by the com- 
poser ; nothing would induce him to supply 
them on his own responsibility.” And much 
more to the same effect. It would have 
been better for Tausig’s reputation had he 
observed the same artistic restraint in his 
published editions of master works. 

In the course of nearly 400 pages we 
find very few errors of the kind one looks 
for in a work by an amateur. We read 
of alla sordina (p. 278), and reference is 
twice made to a mysterious ‘ Posthumous 
Sonata,’ presumably by Beethoven. A 
Japanese pentatonic scale is said (p. 173) to 
consist of the notes c, D,E, G, and F. In de- 
scribing an organ in Rome it is said that 
one of its “registers” was an eighth of a 
tone sharper than the other, and that the 
player, ‘‘ whenever the choir had dismally 
drifted into the tonic chord, would burst 
out joyously into that of the two dominants.” 
For “registers” we may probably read 
key-boards, but what is intended by the 
chord of the “two dominants” we are 
puzzled to conceive. Here it may be said 
that ‘Tannhiuser’ was performed at Drury 
Lane in 1882, not 1881; and Niemann ap- 
peared as Siegmund at Her Majesty’s five, 





This is especially the | 


not three years ago. Lastly, a word of pro- 
' test must be entered against the assertion 
that an executant who has won scant favour 
either from critics or the public supplies a 
| want “that has been keenly felt for some 
| years past in metropolitan musical circles— 
| that of a really first-class pianoforte player 
| resident among us.” It would not be difli- 
| cult to name a dozen resident pianists, 
native and foreign, who, alike in technical 
| and intellectual excellence, far surpass the 
| performer here indicated. 

One of the most graphic and entertaining 
chapters is that entitled ‘“‘ Adelina Patti at 
Home”; and the chapters on Roumanian, 
Indian, and Japanese music, if not very 
scientific, are anything but dry. The second 
volume consists of light and chatty notes 
on life in various European capitals, the 
general impression left on the reader’s 
mind being that in Mr. Beatty Kingston’s 
opinion ‘‘ There ’s no place like home.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 








WE have on our table several pieces of sheet 
music, among them some published by Ashdown. 
Two by Sir George Macfarren, entitled Lullaby 
and Welcome, are probably early compositions, 
judging by the lightness of their style. Both are 
unpretending and decidedly pretty, especially the 
latter, which might be described as a song without. 
words. A Réve d’Amour and a Tarantella in 
G minor, by J. Hoffmann, are scarcely up to the 
same mark. The first is tame, but the second is 
fairly lively, though certainly not original.—An 
elegantly written trifle is Paquette, by Paul 
Beaumont, and a good word may also be said 
for Dreaming, by Seymour Smith. Even 
simpler than the foregoing, and suitable almost 
for beginners, is a Valse Espagnole, by Michael 
Watson. A book of Arpeggios, founded on a 
work of Chaulieu, by E. M. Lott, may be useful 
to learners; and the same musician’s arrange- 
ment of a Gavotte in D, by Ariosti, is better than 
many of the so-called gavottes now published in 
such profusion.—From Ascherberg & Co. we 
have two easy and well-written pieces by G. 
Bachmann, called Mazurka Elégante and Gavotte 
des Oiseaux. The latter has some good finger 
work. A very effective transcription of Blumen- 
thal’s song The Message, by Michael Watson, 
deserves mention. We can speak favourably 
of two pieces, entitled Psyche, written in the 
mazurka style, and Sarabande in E minor, by 
Henri Roubier (Joseph Williams); also of a 
piquant trifle called Idée Dansante, by Percy 
Reeve. We will close our list for the present 
with an extremely pleasing and musicianly, yet 
perfectly simple Minuet and Trio, by Fred. 
Cellier (Chappell & Co.). 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part 
XXII. Edited by Sir George Grove. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This is the concluding section 
of a work which, making all allowance for its 
serious defects, must be regarded as a most im- 
portant contribution to the musical literature of 
the time. Nearly ten years have elapsed since 
the first part of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ appeared, 
and it has grown to nearly twice the dimensions 
it was originally designed to attain. The cor- 
diality with which the work was welcomed has 
thus had a result which is at once gratifying and 
unsatisfactory. The principal articles in the 
earlier parts cannot compare with those in the 
later as regards completeness. Thus in the first 
volume the article on Handel only extends to 
ten pages, and that on J. S. Bach to but five ; 
while in the present section Weber is allotted 
forty-two. Such disproportion, of course, mate- 
rially detracts from the value of the ‘Dictionary’ 
as a whole, though we may allow that it is un- 





usual to find the largest amount of attention 
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given in a biographical work to the concluding 
names. The explanation in the present instance 
is, of course, that more interest was taken in the 
publication than was anticipated ; but even to 
the very end some curious inequalities may be 
noted. Thus, for example, Robert White, a 
composer of the sixteenth century, of whom 
scarcely anything trustworthy is known, is 
granted a column; while Mrs. Meadows White, 
whom it is no exaggeration to describe as the 
most remarkable female composer England 
ever produced, has thirty-eight lines, consisting 
merely of a list of her works and a few critical 
remarks quoted from the Atheneum. Again, 
Franz Wild, a German tenor, of whom probably 
few of our readers ever heard, has two columns, 
and John Wilbye, justiy described as the chief 
of English madrigal writers, less than half a 
column. These incongruities are, of course, inde- 
fensible, and there are several others almost as 
flagrant as those we have mentioned. On the 
other hand, it is only just to say that the final 
section of the work is singularly free from actual 
errors. We have only marked one or two trifling 
inaccuracies in the matter of dates, due obviously 
to the printer. The most important article 
is that on Weber, by Dr. Philipp Spitta, 
already mentioned, It is a highly valuable 
addition to Weberian literature, especially the 
second part, which consists of a keen and 
exhaustive essay on Weber’s works, and the 
place he is worthy to occupy in the temple of 
musical art. Dr. Spitta’s declaration that his 
influence in Germany has been even greater 
than that of Beethoven is startling, but it will 
scarcely be questioned by those who have en- 
tered closely into the matter. In one slight 
respect the writer is mistaken. He says that 
Weber’s Masses are now rarely heard, even at 
the Dresden Hofkirche, and probably never 
elsewhere. We could mention several London 
churches where the Mass in E flat is a favourite, 
adapted to the Anglican Communion Service. 
An appendix to the ‘ Dictionary’ and an index 
are in course of preparation. 

Ruth: an Oratorio. Libretto by Joseph 
Bennett, Music by F. H. Cowen. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—We have received a proof copy 
of the vocal score of Mr. Cowen’s new oratorio 
‘Ruth,’ which is to be produced at the Worcester 
Festival next month, and hasten to offer our 
readers some description of the work, reserving 
criticism, as @ matter of course, until after the 
performance. The charming pastoral story from 
the Old Testament Scriptures has been treated 
by several composers, but never with any lasting 
success, and Mr. Cowen had, therefore, a field 
which may be described as practically untrodden. 
This is a great advantage to a composer, as it 
renders comparisons almost impossible. His 
‘Ruth’ will, therefore, be judged on its own 
merits, and if the verdict be adverse—which we 
think most improbable—the cause will not be 
ascribed to his rashness in a choice of a subject. 
Mr. Bennett has taken his text entirely from 
the Old Testament, and, as usual with him, has 
employed the dramatic in preference to the 
narrative form. There can scarcely be any 
doubt as to his judgment in this respect. 
‘ Elijah’ may be said to have sounded the death- 
knell of the old style of oratorio; and those 
composers who have employed Handelian forms 
since Mendelssohn have only produced dryas- 
dust music, at best recalling the manners of a 
past age. The book of ‘ Ruth’ is divided into 
two parts and five scenes. The first scene is 
laid before the house of Naomi in Moab ; the 
second on the road to the land of Israel ; the 
third in the harvest-fields of Boaz, near Bethle- 
hem ; the fourth in the threshing-floor of Boaz ; 
and the fifth before the gates of Bethlehem. 
Mr. Cowen has dispensed with an orchestral 
introduction, and opens with a regularly con- 
structed chorus of the returning Hebrews, 
“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling - place,” 
which is followed by an air for Naomi (con- 
tralto), ‘* Like as a father,” and an ensemble in 








which the neighbours and Orpah (soprano) en- 
deavour to dissuade the Jewish matron from 
returning to her native land. The scene ends 
with an important air for Ruth (soprano), ‘‘ Be 
of good comfort, arise,” which, with the valedic- 
tion of the neighbours, brings it to an effective 
conclusion. Of course the main incident of the 
second scene is the endeavour of Naomi to 
induce her daughters-in-law to leave her, and 
Ruth’s refusal. The latter is set as a brief, but 
significant solo, and the scene opens and closes 
with solid and vigorous choruses in the true 
oratorio style. The harvest scene commences 
with a pastoral introduction and chorus of 
reapers, and the rest is occupied chiefly with 
dialogue between Boaz (tenor) and an Elder 
(bass) and between Naomi and Ruth. The close 
with the song of the reapers dying away in the 
distance looks remarkably effective. The second 
part of the oratorio opens with an orchestral 
movement in G minor, entitled ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
at harvest time.” An air for Boaz, ‘‘ How ex- 
cellent is Thy loving kindness,” is soon followed 
by a series of choruses evidently intended by 
Mr. Bennett to afford the composer an oppor- 
tunity of putting forth his full strength. In 
what measure Mr. Cowen has succeeded, of 
course, cannot be said as yet, but our opinion 
is decidedly sanguine. First comes a chorus 
of reapers accompanied by a dance of gleaners ; 
then the latter have a chorus while the former 
dance; and next the two dance themes are 
blended and developed with a good deal of 
musicianly contrivance. 
very massive, full chorus, ‘‘ The Lord said: I 
will send a famine,” which is worked out at 
considerable length and in the most imposing 
manner. It is almost a pity that the scene 
could not end here, as the following episode 
has, of course, to be lightly passed over, and 
has the effect of an anticlimax. The concluding 
scene is little more than a lengthy ensemble 
with soli for the various characters, leading up 
to the final chorus, “‘O generation, see ye the 
words of the Lord.” It may be added that Mr. 
Cowen has employed representative themes, but 
not to the same extent as in his cantata ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’ and his use of them is 
moderate and judicious, ‘Ruth’ is certainly 
the composer’s most important choral work, and 
we sincerely hope, for his own sake and for that 
of English art, that it will prove his most suc- 
cessful, 





M. PASDELOUP. 


M. Joes Errenne Paspetour, the founder 
of the once famous Parisian Concerts Populaires, 
died last Saturday. Born in 1819, in Paris, he 
was, like his father before him, sent at an early 
age to the Conservatoire, where he was the pupil 
of Bazin, Zimmermann, and Carafa. He gained 
first prizes for pianoforte playing and solfége, 
and eventually he became a professor at the 
same institution. M. Pasdeloup’s fame, however, 
rests almost entirely upon his direction of the 
Concerts Populaires. He was wise enough to 
perceive that there was a demand in Paris for 
serious orchestral music, at that time the mere 
luxury of the rich. In the vast space of the 
Cirque d’Hiver, in the Boulevard des Filles du 
Calvaire, there was room for very large audiences, 
who were admitted at most moderate charges, 
ranging from 75 centimes for the cheapest, to 
5 francs for the best places. Here, therefore, the 
“‘Ccncerts Populaires de Musique Classique” were 
started in 1861. Their success was enormous 
and immediate. After M. Pasdeloup had edu- 
cated his audiences to an appreciation of the 
music of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and 
other masters then little known among Parisian 
middle-class audiences, he brought out many of 
the works of Gounod, Gouvy, and Berlioz, gave 
Massenet, Bizet, Guiraud, Lalo, and several 
others of his fellow countrymen practically a 
first hearing in the concert-room, and even pro- 
duced compositions by Raff, Rubinstein, Gade, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, and Wagner, an experi- 





After this comes a 








ment which was then, so far as Paris was con- 
cerned, as novel as it was dangerous. Shortly 
before the fall of the Empire M. Pasdeloup lost 
a good deal of money in an operatic speculation 
at the Théatre Lyrique, but he soon resumed 
his concerts, and, despite the opposition of rival 
enterprises directed by M. Colonne and M. 
Lamoureux, hecarried them on for a considerable 
period. Some years ago M. Pasdeloup appeared 
in London, and conducted a selection from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘ Faust’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 








Busical Gossiy. 


THE preliminary programme of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Twenty-second Triennial Festival 
has been issued. It has been known fof some 
time that the new works composed for the occa- 
sion were by foreign musicians, but a feeling of 
curiosity was thereby aroused as to how the 
committee would endeavour to atone for what 
seemed a deliberate neglect of the claims of 
English music. Something has been done in 
this respect, but few outside of Norwich will 
not be of opinion that if two new works were 
commissioned one should have been by a native 
composer. Briefly, the scheme will be as 
follows: Tuesday evening, October 11th, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s ‘Jubilee Ode,’ M. Saint-Saéns’s 
‘19th Psalm,’ and the ‘ Lobgesang’; Wednesday 
morning, Signor Bottesini’s ‘The Garden of 
Olivet, described as a devotional oratorio, and 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’; Wednesday evening, 
a miscellaneous concert, of which no particulars 
are given; Thursday morning, Signor Manci- 
nelli’s ‘Isaiah’ and Cherubini’s Fourth Mass ; 
Thursday evening, Dr. Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ Sym- 
phony and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend’; Friday morning, the ‘ Messiah,’ and 
Friday evening, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Albani, Liza 
Lehmann, and Annie Marriott, Hilda Wilson, 
and Lena Little; and Messrs. Lloyd, Charles 
Wade, McGuckin, Santley, Alec Marsh, Brock- 
bank, and Barrington Foote. Mr. Randegger 
will be the official conductor, but the novelties 
and the English works, with the exception of 
the ‘Jubilee Ode, will be directed by their 
respective composers. 

Very little need be added to what was said 
last week concerning the Welsh National Eis- 
teddfod. The various competitions, taken as a 
whole, exhibited the present strength and weak- 
ness of Wales, musically speaking. In the 
matter of choral singing the Principality can 
hold its own with any other section of the United 
Kingdom of equal size ; and the large number 
of entries for the contests in solo singing were 
satisfactory, though no specially gifted compe- 
titors appeared. But with respect to instru- 
mental music it is at present a long way behind. 
The entries for prizes of 25]. each for an 
orchestral overture and a sacred cantata were 
poor in number, and so wretched in quality that 
the adjudicators declined to make any award. 
There was only one entry in an orchestral band 
competition, but in this instance the prize was 
given, as the Cardiff Orchestral Society proved 
itself to be an efficient body. That the Eistedd- 
fod executive is alive to the facts was proved by 
its offer of a prize for the best essay on ‘ Prac- 
tical Means for improving the Position of Wales 
as regards Orchestral Music.’ 

Tue French diapason is to be adopted in all 
the German military bands at once, and the 
necessary changes in the instruments are to be 
completed by October Ist. 

Verpr’s ‘ Otello’ is to be produced in Russian 
at St. Petersburg on the 14th of November, 
with M. Figner in the title part. It is becoming 
more and more probable that the work will be 
heard in every other important city in the world 
before it reaches London. 

Tue well-known musical writer Prof. Julius 
Hey, of Munich, intends establishing a “ Richard 
Wagner School” at Berlin. The establishment 
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of such a school for the training of professional 
singers was a favourite idea of the late ‘‘ master 
of Bayreuth,” who considered Prof. Hey as the 
only suitable person to carry out his plan. 








DRAMA 


—>— 


THE WEEK. 
Galety.— Loyal Love,’a Dramain Four Acts. By Ross 


eil. 
CRITERION.—Revival of ‘Our Boys,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By H. J. Byron. 


Ir Mrs. Brown-Potter fails to carry off 
the highest prizes of the stage it is not 
for want of perseverance and pluck. Un- 
checked by difficulty and undismayed by 
failure, she strives once more to win back 
to a faith in the poetic drama a sceptical 
and jaded public. Unfortunately her means 
are not adequate to her aims, and her 
‘“‘ brave spirit” cannot conquer her impedi- 
ments. In the past her fight has been as 
unfortunate as it was gallant, and the pro- 
spect before her is the reverse of encourag- 
ing. It would be unjust to Mrs. Brown- 
Potter to deny her the possession of con- 
siderable gifts. Not only, however, is she 
incapable of using them to advantage, their 
very extent is a source of peril. Like a 
stripling trying to wield the sword of a 
paladin, she finds what should be a means 
of defence an encumbrance. In one or two 
strong situations she stirs the public. More 
frequently, however, she leaves it indifferent 
or displeased. It becomes increasingly 
obvious that the attainment by Mrs. Brown- 
Potter of the goal at which she aims de- 
pends upon her readiness to unlearn what 
she has been taught and make a fresh 
start. Like one who is ascending a moun- 
tain from the wrong side, she will have 
to descend and recommence. Her method 
is painfully wrong. Her gestures are artifi- 
cial and sometimes ludicrous, and her 
style is not seldom lackadaisical. She 
brings back to us the Anna Matilda school 
of fiction, with all its ineffable airs and 
impossible graces. More almost than any 
actress that ever came before the public in 
a series of important parts does she need the 
invigorating and bracing effect of country 
practice in a round of characters. Without 
this she will fail where women less happily 
endowed than herself have succeeded. 

Mrs. Brown-Potter has been unhappy in 
her selection of pieces. In days in which 
most dramatic effort is puerile, the obvious 
sincerity of purpose of Ross Neil has won for 
his plays a reception in excess of their merits 
and altogether misleading. Upon its pro- 
duction at the Gaiety, ‘Loyal Love,’ which 
is an alteration of the ‘Inez de Castro’ of 
the same author, proves to be wholly un- 
dramatic and unsuited to the stage. Of the 
famous tragedy on the subject by La Motte, 
Voltaire said: ‘‘J’allai hier a ‘Inés’: la piéce 
me fit rire, mais le cinqui¢éme acte me fit 
pleurer.” For“ rire” substitute dailler, and 
for ‘‘ pleurer” substitute rire, and the effect 
produced by ‘ Loyal Love’ upon one spec- 
tator at least is described. The story of 
Inez de Castro, though dubious enough as 
to authority, belongs to the world. A simple 
use of the materials generally accepted as 
true could not easily fail of a certain 
amount of success. The scene in which, 
in the hope of disarming the wrath of 
the king, the mother comes forward 





with her two children is beautiful and true 
to nature; and the revenge taken by 
Don Pedro, barbarous as it is, satisfies 
poetical justice. Ross Neil presents the 
heroine not as a worthy and lovely matron, 
but as a species of Psyche receiving in secret 
the embraces of an unrecognized adorer. 
The whole is poor enough. To save, how- 
ever, her life in the last act by means of a 
gaoler, who brings her a sleeping draught in- 
stead of a poison, and to bring about a happy 
termination, is as inept an idea as ever 
entered human head. As it at present stands 
‘Loyal Love’ is a weak and unworthy piece, 
scarcely entitled to stand higher than the so- 
called poetical dramas of which, at morning 
performances, an interminable series ap- 
peals to the public. It was, moreover, 
poorly acted. Both Inez and Pedro (the 
latter played by Mr. Kyrle Bellew) con- 
veyed the idea of being in love with them- 
selves instead of with each other; Mr. 
Willard was for once unhappy in portraying 
a villain ; and Mr. Warde struggled hard to 
assign dignity to the most pitifully infirm 
and mendacious king that has been set 
upon the stage. Not in pieces such as 
sal Love’ is a great reputation to be 
made, and not by performances such as that 
exhibited at the Gaiety are the fortunes of 
the poetical drama te be restored. 

Upon its revival at the Criterion Theatre 
‘Our Boys’ took once more a strong hold 
upon the public. The homely domesticity of 
the piece and the curious whimsicality of the 
dialogue are of a kind of which the public 
does not readily tire. The performance now 
given is, however, unworthy to compare with 
that of the original cast. Mr. David James 
repeats his ripe and rubicund performance 
of Perkyn Middlewick, but, with no gain to 
the character, accentuates certain features 
in it; Mr. Brandon Thomas is comic as Sir 
Geoffrey Champneys, but fails in pomposity ; 
Mr. George Giddens is seen to indifferent 
advantage as Talbot Champneys; and Mr. 
Sidney Brough is a good Charles Middle- 
wick. Miss Rose Saker is Mary Melrose. 





Bramatic Gossip. 

Mr. Oswatp CrawFurD is engaged in the 
dramatization of his novel, ‘ The World we Live 
In,’ in collaboration with Mr. William Poel. 

In the representation at the Royalty Theatre 
of ‘ The Quack,’ a version, by Herr Louis Honig, 
of ‘ Die Kranke Familie’ of Moser, Mr. Paulton 
caused much amusement by his representation 
of a medical impostor. The general cast was, 
however, weak, and the piece in its present 
shape has few elements of success. 

Drury Lane THEATRE will reopen on the 3rd 
of September with the promised drama ‘ Plea- 
sure.’ 

‘Tae Royat Matt,’ a melodrama by the 
authors of ‘ A Dark Secret,’ was produced at the 
Standard Theatre on Thursday last. 

A pian has been broached at Buda-Pesth of 
introducing a system of insurance for playgoers, 
such as exists on some lines for railway travellers. 

WE have received a specimen page of ‘A New 
Concordance or Verbal Index to the Dramatic 
Works of Shakespeare,’ by Mr. John Bartlett, 
of Cambridge, U.S., the compiler of ‘ Familiar 
Quotations.’ It is of a more elaborate character 
than that of Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 








To CoRRESPONPENTS.—J. M.—J. R.—W. L. C.—E. H. D. 
—wW. G. H. R.—received. 
A. G. 5.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions, 





FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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Now ready, price ls, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


“STILL GLIDES the STREAM, and SHALL 
for EVER GLIDE.” Illustration for Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet ‘The River Duddon.’ Froma Drawing by Alfred 
Parsons. (Frontispiece.) 


RIDING in NEW YORK. By a Rrper. 
ILLUsTRATIONS. Drawn by T. de Thulstrup. 
Der Reitmeister —A Tailor-made Girl—The Hunting 
Man—Anglomaniacs—Mounted Policeman—A Family 
Group—The Constitutional Rider—A Music Ride. 


BUCCANEERS and MAROONERS of the 
SPANISH MAIN. Second Paper. HOWARD PYLE. 
ILLustraTions. Drawn by Howard Pyle. 
Avery sells his Jewels —Marooned—Blackbeard buries 
his Treasure—Walking the Plank. 


HOME RULE in the ISLE of MAN. 
RICHARD WHEATLEY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. From Photographs by Poulton & Son, 

London ; George Patterson, Ramsay; and G. .&. 

Deen, Dougias ; and Drawings by Harry Fenn and 





Hughson Hawley. 
Douglas, Capital of the Isle of Man—Governor Wal- 
pole—The House of Keys in Session—Victoria Street, 
Douglas—Map of the Isle of Man. 


NARKA: a Story of Russian Life. Part IX. 
KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


TONY, the MAID: aStory. PartI. Brancue 
WILLIS HOWARD. 
IttustRations. Drawn by C. 8, Reinhart. 
‘* When the gracious Fraulein explains it so nicely, 
I seem to understand "—‘‘ He escorted her to the en- 
trance of his realm”—‘‘ Mrs. High-Dudgeon raised 
one of her dangling, satin arms”—*‘ With an engaging 
smile, he pulls off his cap.” 


The RIVER DUDDON: a Poem. (See 
Frontispiece.) WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The SOUTH AMERICAN YANKEE, Wx. 
ELEROY CURTIS. 
ILtustraTions. From Photographs and Drawings 
by Harry Fenn. 

The Harbour of Valparaiso—Victoria Street, Vaipa- 
raiso—A Belle of Chili dressed for Morning Mass— 
Santa Lucia—Exposition Building, Santiago—Statue 
of Bernard O'Higgins, Santiago—Patrick Lynch—An 
Inca Queen and Princess—Sefiora Cousifio—President 
Balmaceda—Peons of Chili—Mount Aconcagua, 


The SONS of the STEPPE. Henry L[ans- 
DELL, D.D. M.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. 
ILLusTRaTions. Drawn by H. F, Farny and Charles 
Graham. 

Mounted Khivan and Bokhariot—A Kirghese of the 

Adaef Tribe—A Kirghese Bride—Taranchi Market a+ 

Kuldja—Glacier of the Kora—Interior of a Family 

Tent—Wells in the ‘‘ Hungry Steppe.”—Mosque at 
Khiva—Musical Instruments—An Uzbeg Musician. 


MOLL and VIRGIL: a Story. R. M. 
JOHNSON. 
ILLUSTRATION. Drawn by Alfred Kappes. 
**Dis Moll an’ me (she’s my sister, an’ I’m ber 
br’er), we ain’t no free niggers......we b’longs tv 
Mr. Sangwidge de lawyer.” 
HERE and THERE in the SOUTH. III. 
ALONG the GULF. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Headpiece—Summer Breezes in the Suburbs —A 
Typical House — Bay Saint Louis —Street in Pass 
Christian—D tic Def Under the Magnolias 
—Notes from the Creole Quarter. 


APRIL HOPES: a Novel. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
NURSE CRUMPET TELLS the STORY 
AMELIE RIVES. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
LIAM CURTIS. 

EDITOR’S STUDY. Wrtam [ray 
HOWELLS. 

MONTHLY RECORD of CURRENT 
EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conluctel b; 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





Part VIII 


GroreEe WIt.- 





London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, F,”, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. | 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. 


SMIT" 





ELDER CO.’ POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 





EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
*AFTER DARK. | 


* These bis may aio be had in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


*NO NAME. | 


*ARMADALE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


ROMANTIC TALES, 


DOMESTIC STORIES, 





BY HOLME 
| ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. COUNTRY STORIES. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
‘BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
|MAUDE TALBOT. 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER, 
KATHIE BRANDE. 

WARP and WOOF. 


LEE. 


KATHERINE'’S TRIAL. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 


The BEAUTIFUL MISS BAR- 
RINGTON. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN? | 


*MOLLY BAWN. | *ROSSMOYNE. 
*PHYLLIS. | *DORIS. 
*MRS. GEOFFREY. '*PORTIA. 


*AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 


*BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 


* These Volumes can also be had in limp cloth, fap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


|*GREEN PLEASURE and GREY | 
GRIEF. | 


*FAITH and UNFAITH. | 
\*LADY BRANKSMERE. 





Oniform with the above. 


RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES of the CAMP, 


the COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain GRONOW, 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE, By E. Lynn LINTON. 
AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 


TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures of an 
Emigrant. By C. ROWCROFT. 
LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and 


Lorenzo Benoni.’ 

HESTER KIRTON. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
BY the SEA. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 

The HOTEL du PETIT ST. JEAN. 

VERA. By the Author of ‘ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.’ 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. By HAMILTON AIDE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By HAMILTON AIDE. 
sear t ana MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE, By HAMILTON 


SIX. MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of ‘ Behind 


the Veil. 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By MM. Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN 


GABRIEL DENVER. By OLIVER MADOx BROWN. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


WOTHERING yn ye By EmiLy BRONTE.— 
AGNES GREY. RONTE. With Preface and Memoir 
of the Sisters, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BY M RS. GASKELL. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. [many Bax and other Tales. 


MARY BARTON, ard other Tales. HARL NTE 
RUTH, and other Tales. oo “s a : 


NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections from 
the English Poets. 


The TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 
Itlustrated 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


WIT and HUMOUR: Selected from the English | 
vets. ! 





| A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; or, 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By ComPprTon 
READE. 


PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘The Hotel du Petit 


8t. Jean.’ 
PENRUDDOCKE. By HAMILTON AIDE. 
A GARDEN of WOMEN. By SARAH TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. 
MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris. | 
MADEMOISELLE de MERSAC. By W. E. Norris, | 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Ho_ME LEE. | 
FOR PERCIVAL. By MARGARET VELEY. 
MEHALAH. By the Author of ‘ John Herring.’ 
JOHN HERRING. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CuRISTIE MuRRAY. 
LOVE the DEBT. By RicuH. ASHE Ktn@ (‘Basil’). 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ 


‘John Herring,” &c. 





The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. To 
Ptr added the POEMS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TERANT of WILDFELL HALL, 


By ANNE 


| LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. A Selection of 


Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 
Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in Geseral. 


TABLE TALK. To which are cdded IMAGINARY 
CONVERSATIONS of POPE and SWIFT. 





Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 
The SuALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON., By ANTHONY | 


The ‘CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ROMOLA. By GrorGE ELIOT. 


TRANSFORMATION. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Har. MARTINEAU. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of ‘ Unawares.’ 


LECTURES cn the ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Hy W. M. THACKERAY. 


London : 





The FOUR GEORGE3. With Illustrations by the 
Au hor. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. By T. A. 


TROLLOF 
CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE : a Tale of Modern 


Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 
IN the SILVER AGE. By HOLME LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By JAMES 
A l. 
EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 


THACKERAY. 














On August 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 51, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, containing, among other Articles of in- 
terest, ‘The GAVEROCKS,’ Chaps. 41 to 45, by the 
AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘ JOHN HERRING,’ ‘ COURT 
ROYAL,’ &c.—‘ A FOSSIL CONTINENT'—‘ A FAL3E 
STEP (II.)'—‘ A PHENOMENAL VOICE,’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


‘POCKET EDITION of W. M 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On August 26, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or Is. in paper: 


BALLADS, &c. 1 vol. 


A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the. 
completion of the Edition. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5 vols. Fourteenth 
Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. Vegas Twentieth Edition. Crown 8yo. 


7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of EL: IZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 


a ane Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 
Ss. . 


*," New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Seccue a: Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 
Ss. . 


*.* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 





| WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Uniform Edition 
6 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. each. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
First Series. Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 
ae 8s. 6d. 
“ New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
natin Series. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
*,” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
sant — CERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in their 
DA t:—Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher- 
aaah. ptm Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lai 
and Charles Avison. Introduced bya Dialogue’ between Apollo and 
the Fates. Concluded by another between John Fust and his Friends. 
Feap. 8vo 9s. 
FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Series. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
JOCOSBRIA. Second Edition. Feap. 8yvo. 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. Witb 
other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; including a Transcript from Euripides. 
ing the Last Adventure of Ba!austion. Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIBTY.. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


The RING and the BOOK. Second Edition. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. each. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will’ be 
happy to send, post free on application, a Copy ef 
their Catalogue, containing a List of 28., 28. 64.,. 
3s. 6d., 5s., and 68s, Popular Novels, together with 
a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in 
the Popular Novel Series are the following: the 
Author of ‘Molly Bawn, the Author of ‘John 
Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs, Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Brunté Sisters, &c, 


SMICH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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VIZETELLY & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


Including Transiations of French and bie Masterpieces, 
Catalogues sent free on application. 
—o——_ 
Ready on August 27, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 
Unexpurgated Editions of the Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 


Containing 528 pages and Steel Engraved Portrait of 
Congreve. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE PLAYS of WIL- 


LIAM CONGREVE. Edited and Annotated by A. C. 


EWALD. 
Lately published, 


Containing 512 pages and Engraved Portrait of Francis 
Beaumont. 


The BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT 


and FLETCHER. Vol.I. With a Critical Memoir and 
Notes by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MUMMER'S WIFE.’ 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


A MERE ACCIDENT. By George 


MOORE. 
“ The ‘ Mere Accident’ is treated with a power _ ee which only 
serve to enhance the painfulness of the affair.”"— 
*«Mr. Moore is one of our most powerful novelists. "His gift of imagi- 
mation and pathos are especially conspicuous in ‘A Mere Accident.’ 


Morning Post. 
In 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


An EXILE’S ROMANCE. By Arthur 


KEYSER, Author of ‘So English,’ &c. 
“A very bright and vivacious novel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Abounds in exciting incidents.’’—Morning Post. 


THE NEW NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 


THIRD EDITION of Dr. PHILLIPS: 
3) — Vale Idyll. By FRANK DANBY. Crown 8vo. 


ne va alee will make a sensation second to none that has yet been 
made in thé world of fiction.”— Whitehall Review. 


In 1 vol. containing nearly 500 pages, 6s. 


The IDIOT. By Fedor Dostoieffsky, 


Author of ‘ Crime and Punishment,’ ‘ Injury and Insult,’ 
* The Friend of the Family,’ &c. 
‘« The Russian novelist, with the most marked individuality of charac- 
ter, probably the most highly gifted, is unquestionably Dostoieffsky.”’ 


Spectator. 
In 1 vol. 5s. 


MY HUSBAND and I and The 
DEATH of IVAN ILIITCH. By Count L. TOLSTOI, 
Author of ‘ War and Peace,’ ‘ Anna Karenina,’ &c. Now 
first Translated from the Russian. 


With finished Etchings, from Designs by Jeanniot, 6s. 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX: a 


Realistic Novel. By E. and J. DE GONCOURT. 
“ The novelist throws a woman on to the slab of the dissecting room 
and patiently dissects ae uncovering a whole bleeding corner of 
humanity.” —Emile 


In 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


A CRUEL ENIGMA: a Psychological 


Novel. Dedicated to Mr. Henry James. By PAUL 
BOURGET. Translated without abridgement from the 
Eighteenth French Edition. 
“*M. Bourget’s most remarkable work has placed him above all com- 
petitors.’’—Atheneum. 


NEW VOLUME OF ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC 
NOVELS.—With Page Illustrations, 6s. 


HIS EXCELLENCY EUGENE 


ROUGON. By EMILE ZOLA. Translated without 
abridgement from the Twenty-second French Edition. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 3s. 6d. 
MY BROTHER YVES. By Pierre 
LOTL Translated from the Eighteenth French Edition. 
“Pierre Loti may be called the Clark Russell of France. His novels 


represent the best achievements of contemporary French fiction.” 
Academy. 


NEW SHILLING SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


A TALE of MADNESS. By Julian 
CRAY. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF ZOLA’S 
NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. — “= all the a lllustrations, 


. per vol. 
1. NANA. 
2. The ASSOMMOIR. 
3. PIPING-HOT! 
4. The LADIES’ PARADISE. 
5. The RUSH for the SPOIL. 
6. THERESE RAQUIN. 
7. HIS MASTERPIECE ? 


VIZETELLY & Co, 42, Catherine-street, Strand, 








Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 272 pp. price 5s. 


‘HE KIDNAPPING of PRINCE ALEXANDER | 


of BATTENBERG, his Return to Bulgaria, and Subsequent 
Abdication By A. VON HUHN, Author of ‘The Bu'garian Struggle 
for Independence.’ Translated by Captain F BEAUFORT, R.A. 


‘‘ Brilliant and entertainieg. Far superior to all other works onthe * 


subject.’’—Spectator. 
London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing C-oss, 8.W. 








Just published, Second Edition, price 1s ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


MEXTONI FLORILEGIUM: being Fifteen 


Latin Sonnets from the Riviera. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY | 


WILMOT, Bart , formerly Scholar of Balliol. 
London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s. post free, 


EST of DOMICIL: the Conflict between the 
Dicta of Sir John Leach and Lords Hatherley, Westbury, and 
Chelmsford on See of Origin Decided by means of Story. By 
FRANCIS CUT RTSON, LL.D, late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Bid 


Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane, London. 





| APOLOGIA ad HEBRAEOS (The Epistle and 


Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZEN 
Crown 8vo. pp. 493, 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols, I. to XII, 
SIXTH SERIES. 





Volumes I, to XII. of the Sixth Series of NorES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles IL.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne— The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light"’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—“‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin = money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater — 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
—Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“‘ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii. 1735—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bena- 
parte-Patterson Marriage--Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E. O,— Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





London: JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Now ready, pp. 270, price 5s. 
N SLIGHT AILMENTS, including the Prin- 
ciples of Treating Disease. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R S. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
4 SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 








This day is published 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. HALF A CENTURY: 


J 






Just published, crown 8vo. oastieb. ath 8 Maps, 4s. 62. Is | OR, cmaneEs IN aes pe aga 

NTRODUCTION to a HIS-| By ALEX. INNES SI 
I ae AL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. Author of ‘Letters from West Ireland, : Fortune’s W heel,’ £e. 

By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

the Colonial Office, London. “In a series of bright sketches, the results of the lapse of 

*.* This Work is intended as the “in aap ney of an Historical time, as reflected in all phrases of social life, are set forth 

wo eeennbe eo het th rep lati with an artist’s discrimination of the value of proportion...... 

Now ready, bound (in accordance with the recommenc —— He does not hurry us from one extremity of the period to 

of the Head Masters’ Conference) in one or two Parts, the bhiae oe point vasa of crams’ thn copense of 


extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. true perspective and sound judgment. The intermediate 
CICERO.— —SPEECHES AGAINST phases of ¢ shange in the profe' salawe and callings of men, the 
CATILINA. With Introduction and Notes by E. conventions ot society and the evolutions in the political 
UPCOTT, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxfc Es world, are touched witha light hand and skilful gradation of 
Assistant Master in Wellington College. tone......0n the whole his judgment is not less indisputably 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. sound than his pictures of the round of life, both in the past 


The POEMS of LAURENCE MINOT, | aniin the present, are insti ith viet ad delineated 
MAT Wead lar a ae cs Geen na “It isa pleasant gossipy book that Mr. Shar d has written 
Sonchester. onthe pacific revolutions of the Victorian era ; a. 

J moreover, by a moderation of judgment which reflects the 
Just ready, Fourth Batyvo. Oe, 6a eRe enn, ae maturest ‘thought of our time.”—St. James’s Gazette. . 
- **Mr. Shand is a widely read and widely travelled man 0 

EXERC ISES in r. I CAL | the world, who has made himself intimately acquainted with 
CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. ELEME Nraky EXERCISES. | the times ‘of our grandfathers, andina thoughtful and effec- 
te ogy Lec gator an rl yl . 4 tive manner he contrasts the ‘ then’ with the ‘ now.’”—Ecio, 

evisec c H pee = 


MADAN, M.A This day is published 
“A very careful, and, as far as it takes the student, the analysis of a y Pp *! 


page sone acid and one bate,’ really effective plan of teaching. It EPISODES IN A LIFE OF 
ADVENTURE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
ELEMEN TARY TRIGON OMETRY. OR, MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. 
ly the Rev. T. » M.A., formerly Scholar of St. t = N 
John’s College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master in | Author ee ae a ain ts 
Rapten School. | Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


py weap oes yet ig Rd a.” pisces We. Mr. Oliphant has collected the charming autobiographical 


ly ared in Blackwood under 
T. MACCI PLAVIT CaPTIVI. With Ge daa ‘Mees ten o titlag Meek’. e. Oliphant 
Introduction and Notes by W. M. LINDSAY, writes with so much literary charm, and there is so much 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. ne eke that is fascinating, instructive, and amusing in his early 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xli—151, &s. 6d. reminiscences, that his readers will all hope that it may not 
The MENO of PLATO, With Intro- | be long before he begins to shed for their delectation some of 
ductions and Notes by ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., | the moss that he has collected during the last a years.” 
Pembroke College, Oxford. temeiesesar 
London: Henry Frowpk, Clarendon Press Warehouse, ‘He has talked with great people of both hemispheres, he 
Amen Corner, E.C. has seen striking and historical events, and all this he records 
pea Rnact okt d only too briefly in a fluent and easy manner, making his 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROW DE. book a delightful companion.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Just published, paper covers, 8vo. 2s. 6d. .. | ..** The book bristles with adventures in every page. Among 
ELEMENTARY LE Ess ONS in | these his sporting reminiscences will be found the most 
CHINESE. By the ey ARNOLD FOSTER, 5 A., London Mis- | absorbingly exciting. We wish we could transcribe some of 
sionary Society, Hankow them, but as we have only space for one quotation, our device 


+* The aim of this book is (1) to provide some easy lessons in Chinese | 
for beginners ; and (2) to give some hints to students which they will | Must be place aux dames, and elephants and crocodiles must 


find useful throughout thy whole of their student course. | make room for the lady who acted as her country’s repre- 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, | sentative at Manfredonia.”—Svturday Review, 
Paternoster-row, E.C, | Wa. BLAcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





iglaee aren Gee. aan. cae cone ce-| D®: LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, for 


the SCOrrISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

may be had on application. COUGHS, COLDS, and HOARSENESS.—From the Rev. G. *warne, 
The Invested Funds are £3,385,120. Within 10 years Three Millions | 36, Springfield-place, Leeds :—“« Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising 

have been paid in Claims (Fire and Life) and One Million distributed as | from cold or excess ef public speaks ing, I have taken Dr. Locock’s 

profit, or reserved for future distribution, | Wafers, I have invariab y found relief.” Price 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per 








ondon : Edinburgh : | box. Sold by all Chemists. 
3, King William-street, E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. | 
INNE FO. RD’S MAGNESIA,| § COTTIsH UNION and NATIONAL 
e Best Remedy for | INSURANCE COMPANY'S Policies as a provision for Old Age 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, combined with Family Provision, possess this most attractive feature— 
and INDIGESTION, that the person assured receives the money himself should he live to 
and safest Aperient for Dei dente Constitutions, Ladies, Children, eonere agreed on, say 50, 55, or 60, while if he dies sooner, it is paid to 
and Infants. | 
© | Londo! Edinburgh 
D I N N E F ea = D° 8 MAGNESIA. | 3, King William-street, E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d. in white parchment binding, 


“THE WARRIOR MEDICI,” 
GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE: 


An Historical Study in Florence. 


From the “ Archivio Storico ” and Original MSS, in the Magliabechiana Library. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of ‘ Studies in Italian Literature,’ &c. 


LoNDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376, Strand, W.C. 








SOAP. SOAP. 


PEAR S’ 


SOAP. SOAP. 








pen IX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
neurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
ae World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, _S Secretaries, 











N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Established 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Claims Paid, 6,800,000. Funds, 4,280,0007. Profits declared, 3,400,000s. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of Profits on 
20th November next. 

48, Gre acechurch- street, Londen. 








~ ACCIDENTS AT HOME “AN D D ABROAD, 
Railway Accidents, Employer's Liability, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Income oo o oo oo or £246,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 118,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,350,000 
Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. W.C. 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
inburgn; UNSUBANCE COMPANY. 


in ondon 
35, St. Andrew-square. 3, King William street. ; 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT. 
New Life Policies issued, 996 for £573,874. 
Last Bonus declared, £2 per cent per annum. 
Capital, Six Millions. Income, £7 
Fire Policies with liberal conditions and absolute safety. 








ENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SELLING 
their beautiful STOCK of GEM JEWELLERY at Half Price. 





(G BEAT SALE at JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S, 


33, St. James’s-steet, and 66, Jermyn-street. 





(5 BEAT SALE of TRAVELLING BAGS. 


‘\REAT SALE of DRESSING CASES.—JENNER 
& KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





X REAT SALE of PORTMANTEAUX and HAT 


BOXEs. 





‘NREAT SALE of A B C DESPATCH BOXES 
and ELGIN WRITING CASES.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-Btreet. 





REAT SALE of WATCHES. 





‘NREAT SALE of CLOCKS.—JENNER & KNEW- 


STUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





REAT SALE of JEWELLERY.—DIAmonps, 
RUBIES, BLACK PEARLS, CATS’ EYES, &c. 





REAT SALE of BRASS GOODS and FANCY 


ARTICLES, 





ENNER & KNEWSTUB.—The entire STOCK 

must be SOLD, and is now offered at an enormous reduction in 

price. Priced Catalogues post free on application.—33, St. James’s-street, 
and 66, Jermyn-street, S.W. 


OBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on 
monnents HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press seetiee Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 22, 
Morwell-street, W. Taiablished 1 1862. 
LSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
Lays no claim to antiquity, but is what it professes to 
be, a modern paper, made from pure linen. A decided 
improvement on any of its predecessors. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER, 


There is none better— 
Moderate in price, excellent iS quality— 
The Note Paper of the future. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
a is a pleasure to write on this paper with — kind 
f pen. Specially adapted for the Legal, Clerical, 
Metical, and other professions. 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER, 
£ Every sheet bears the water-mark “‘ Atheneum.” 
See that you get it and decline substitutes. 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
For the Nobility, Gentry, Government Officials, &c. 
— — hard, beautiful in appearance, delicate to 
andle, 
Should be used by all Clubs and Hotels. 


ATHENZUM ENVELOPES 
In all sizes. 
Ofall i and Bi Wholesale only of 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-street, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OOOO eee 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH,’ &c.—2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


RED SPIDER. By the Author of ‘John Herring,’ &c. 


“ Extremely interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightful.”— Glasgow Herald, 
** Assuredly the author of ‘ Mehalah’ has surpassed himselt in his fascinating story entitled ‘Red Spider’...... 


< Red Spider’ is a delightful novel.”— Morning Post. 
*** Red Spider’ is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well .....Every line of the novel will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman, 











= ad NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


RADNA; or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Olga. | 


** An absorbing tale, which will hold the reader captive from first to last. Less painful than some recent works on Russia, ‘ Radna’ is inferior to none in power and fidelity of t 


focal colouring.”—Morning Post. 
** Well written, and full of general interest.” — Scotsman, j 
‘A more engrossing book could hardly be found...... Were it not for the title-page, we should almost have set it down as being written by Ouida at her best.”—Pictorial World. 


The FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ began in BELGRAVIA for JULY, and will be continued Monthly. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘Round the Galley 
Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. clothextra, 6s. { Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOSEPH’S COAT.’ 
loth extra, 


OLD BLAZER'S HERO. By David Christie Murray. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. c oth ext 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By George R. Sims, Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ ‘The Ring o’ Bells,’ ‘The 


Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. With a Photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“‘ A very entertaining autobiography...... Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those 
of Mr. Sims himself......Mary Jane has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleasant a manner of philosophizing, that should she ever take the field as a novelist 


independently of her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with.”—Scotsman, 
‘* There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic 


Dickens never did anything better than ‘Mrs, Three-doors-up,’ or ‘ Mr. Saxon, the Author, and his Mother-in-Law. ’...... The book is full of unvarnished naturalism 











One Shilling. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 

















in their intense realism...... 
of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing Mr. Sims has yet written.”— Whitehall Review. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 


UNDERWOODS: Poems. By R. Louis Stevenson. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF BESANT AND RICE’S NOVELS. 
Now issuing, a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), beautifully printed from a new , 
fount of type, on a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (now ready) is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. [ Also ready. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. Witha BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. [ September. Portrait of Walter Besant. [November. The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 
_THIS SON of VULCAN. [ October. The MONKS of THELEMA. [ December. ____The SEAMY SIDE. 


irs a EDWIN L. ARNOLD'S NEW BOOK. 
BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin Lester Arnold, Author of ‘On the Indian Hills,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


** A charming book for every one at all times of the year, but especially now.”—Whitehall Review. - 
“ This delightful volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening toa smiling sportsman whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and copses and swoops 
over lochs and moors.”—Pall Mali Gazette. ‘*A pleasant volume.”—Morning Post. 

















SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
‘A very clever and highly wrought story of character.”—Scottish Leader. as 


The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon, &c. With Etching 


of Portrait by John Pettie, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 














CHILDREN of GIBEON: a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘Dorothy Forster,’ 


&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown 8v0 , at all Libraries. ; 
A SON of HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hall Caine, Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 3 
| 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS, SELECTIONS from. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which, it is clear, is to set forth the whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical work in choice 
and significant examples. Not only is this aim fairly realized, but it is attained by the exercise of excellent taste and discretion. Altogether, the book is a good one.”—Suturday Keview. 
** On the whole the selection is admirable, and is as representative as is possible in so voluminous a writer...... The book is crammed with all kinds of peetic beauties, and is quite an 


indispensable possession of every lover of English poetry.”— Atheneum. 

















PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 


A DAY’S TOUR: a Journey through France and Belgium. By Percy Fitzgerald. With numerous Full-Page Plates. 


Crown 4to. picture cover, 1s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Translation of all his Communications on the 


Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest Statistics, ce. By Dr. R. 8UZOR, of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth Osher = 
ortly. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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